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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 
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Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert D. Killam, minister of the Church of the Unity 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Springfield, Massachusetts, calls both 
laymen and the clergy to the full exercise of that responsibility 
which is The Price of a Free Faith. 


Carleton M. Fisher, preparing in France for the Universal- 
ist Service Committee relief work, gives us his own obser- 
vations of the fearful need in Europe. He promises, for us, 
that Where Devastation Is, We Shall Build, Where Suffering 
Is, We Seek To Comfort. Commenting on our duty toward 
Europe, Carleton summarizes this determination more fully: 
‘Where devastation is, we shall build; where suffering is, we 
shall seek to comfort; where despair, we shall try to instill 
hope; and wherever human needs cry out, we shall respond. 
More we cannot do, and less, we dare not!” 


John Foster Dulles, chairman of the Federal Council Com- 
mission on A Just and Durable Peace, introduces a series of 
articles on the Four Fronts for Peace, which, we believe, will 
be most useful to church and community groups studying the 
problems of peace. 


John M. Ratcliff, dean of Tufts School of Religion, sum- 
marizes the conclusions of some of the scientists who know 
most about atomic energy in his account of An Atomic Age 
Dinner. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy (who, we reveal in awe, is himself a 
two-nation speller) writes kindly of Nick’s brave attempt at 
Spelling the name of a VERY LARGE ANIMAL. 


Ellis E. Pierce, now minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Urbana, Illinois, writes the story of the Loon Lake, 
New York, church in Faith and a Shoestring at Loon Lake. 


William Wallace Rose, who gives us the brief but illuminat- 
ing essay, Skyways of the Eternal!, is the well-known min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Rose is the author of “Thoughts for Today” (Murray Press, 
1945), and a widely-read editorial writer. 


Britain Respects Her Conscientious 
Objectors 


Maurice Cranston, London correspondent of Worldover 
Press, has been critical often enough of British imperialism to 
deserve a hearing when he stakes out a claim for British 
leadership in freedom on the home front. In a recent dispatch 
he says: “I am tempted to think that Britain is the freest 
country in the world, after the debates in Parliament on the 
release of conscientious objectors. A spirit of tolerance and 
fair play marked the spokesmen of all parties. British C. O.’s 
are to be demobilized on the same basis as men in the services. 
Minor disparities that made things harder for the C. O. have 
been challenged, and they will be eliminated. Men like Mr. 
R. A. Butler (Conservative) asked about paid leaves and 
gratuities for C, O.’s, and Major Basil Nield (Conservative) 
spoke of certain “conchies” as among the most courageous men 
he had known. The entire House welcomed the liberal atti- 


rage officially taken toward pacifist dissenters.”—Worldover 
ress, 
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Time to Call a Halt to the Un-American 
Activities of the Wood--Rankin Committee 


Or: national experience with congressional com- 
mittees to investigate and expose un-American 
activities has not only been unprofitable but has 
become positively dangerous to the rightful liberties 
of the American people. Some of the activities of such 
investigating committees can be explained, if not en- 
tirely justified, by misdirected and unintelligent patri- 
otism. However that may be, the old Dies Committee 
became a witch-hunting affair, casting suspicion on 
personalities and organizations which most certainly 
were not un-American. The Wood-Rankin Committee 
now seems determined to set a new record in endanger- 
ing American liberty. The Committee recently asked 
for the records of an organization that was originally 
formed to support a Congressmen’s resolution asking 
for the breaking of diplomatic relations with Franco’s 
fascist Spain. This organization is the American Com- 
mittee for Spanish Freedom, of which a staunch Ameri- 
can, our very good friend Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, 
has been Chairman. Bishop Hartman quite properly 
replied, to the Wood-Rankin Committee’s demand for 
his records, that “since by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can the American Committee for Spanish Free- 
dom, which is devoted to the welfare and interest of 
the American people, be called un-American, we shall 
naturally not comply with your request.” The Ameri- 
can Committee for Spanish Freedom is as American 
as Congressman Coffee who introduced the resolution 
which it supported. 

When a Committee of the Congress, supposed to be 
investigating subversive, un-American activities, casts 
suspicion on a citizen as safe and sane and most 
thoroughly honorable and patriotic as Lewis O. Hart- 
man, which, by its activity in this instance, the Wood- 
Rankin Committee most certainly does, it is time for 
the American people to call a halt. 

If Bishop Hartman belonged to that unfortunate 
class of gentry who are well-meaning but dumb, there 
might be some excuse for the action of the Committee. 
Such men are sometimes unwitting “fronts” for causes 
the nature of which they know not. Not so with 
Lewis O. Hartman! He is a hardheaded, intelligent 
American. What is more, we will stack his record for 


valuable service to his country against that of any 
Congressman, in or out of Committee. 

The Hartman case is but one of many, many ex- 
amples of the un-Americanism of this Wood-Rankin 
Committee. Now the committee has subpoenaed the 
Chairman of the Spanish Refugee Appeal, Dr. Edward 
K. Barsky, and the Chairman of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Corliss Lamont, and 
with them their records, lists of contributors, and 
correspondents. 

Evidently a concern for the welfare of Spanish 
refugees and an active desire to build better under- 
standing between this country and the people of Russia 
are regarded as marks of un-Americanism. 

Reports are out that the preliminary steps which 
preceded the issuing of subpoenas to the two above- 
mentioned organizations have been taken in connection 
with twenty other nationally-known organizations. 
Among these are such well-known groups as_ the 
Friends of Democracy, the National Federation of 
Constitutional Liberties, and the National Committee 
To Combat Anti-Semitism. We have regularly re- 
ceived documented factual material from the last three 
mentioned. In not one release have we found any- 
thing that remotely resembles un-American or sub- 
versive material. On the contrary, these organizations 
have consistently agitated for decency and fair play and 
the freedoms guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States for all our people. On the other hand, 
we have not been able to detect any interest whatever 
on the part of the Wood-Rankin Committee in organ- 
izations that regularly flood our desk with the un- 
American propaganda of hate, hate that sets class 
against class, race against race, religion against religion. 

What a strange situation this is, in a country that 
just fought a bloody war to preserve the freedoms and 
decencies of life. What does it all mean? Well, the 
pattern is clear enough for any honest American who 
thinks about the matter to see that it means danger 
ahead. It means that your rightful and reasonable 
liberties are in grave danger unless this thing is stopped 
and stopped quickly. 

We laughed at the stupidities and the excesses of 
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the Dies Committee. Liberals thought that those very 
stupidities and excesses would cure this business of 
witch-hunting. It did nothing of the kind! The sorry 
performance is in full swing again. Everything liberal 
and progressive is suspect by the Wood-Rankin Com- 
mittee. Years ago men and women who should have 
known better laughed at Hitler. We ought to know by 
now that the reactionary, inquisitorial type of mind 
cannot be safely dealt with by laughter. 

We are convinced that the activities of the Wood- 
Rankin Committee are reactionary and inquisitorial. 
These practices are, in our sober judgment, dangerously 
un-American. We believe that liberals and progres- 
sives and even conservative New Deal critics had 
better join at once in a mighty protest that will end 
this farcical pretense of investigating un-American 
activities, as presented by Messrs. Wood, Rankin et al. 

Christian churchmen of all kinds have a duty in 
this matter. Universalists have a particular obligation 
to act. We stand foursquare on the gospel of demo- 
.cratic brotherhood. 

Write your Congressman and ask him to do his 
duty in stopping the un-American activities of the 
Wood-Rankin Committee. 


FILIBUSTERING SENATORS BETRAY 
DEMOCRACY 


HE filibustermg senators who have for many days 

blocked all legislative progress, in their attempt to 
prevent a vote on the proposed federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practice law, are betraying the democracy which 
they are paid to serve. Most of these men were ele- 
vated to high office by minorities of voters in their 
respective states. They occupy honorable positions of 
great trust. By their filibustering tactics they have 
dishonored their high office and disgraced themselves. 

The temper of these gentlemen is revealed in re- 
marks of Senator Tydings of Maryland, as reported 
by PM. Asked by a colleague, Senator Taylor of 
Idaho, “May I ask, is not democracy predicated upon 
the rule of the majority?” Tydings replied: “The rule 
of the majority. The rule of votes. Majority to 
Hades.... That rule has brought more bloodshed and 
turmoil and cruelty on this earth than any other thing 
I know of.” PM called this the most outrageous state- 
ment ever made in Congress. Well, it has its uses, this 
disgraceful performance. It helps us to know who are 
the friends and who are the enemies of democracy. 


GOOD NEWS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


N a contribution to the World Alliance News Letter, 

Dr. Robert Dexter gives us cheering news from 
Czechoslovakia. Says Dr. Dexter: “We have all been 
learning that in this interdependent world there is no 
such thing as freedom in the old, absolute sense; but, 
subject to this modification, it seems true to say that 
Czechoslovakia is a free democracy again. . . . The 
religious leaders had not grown indifferent or fatalistic. 
We found everywhere a strong determination that the 
land of Huss and Masaryk should play a worthy part 
in rebuilding the structure of peace.” 
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“THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL” 


UR friend and fellow journalist Dr. John R. Scot- 

ford, editor of Advance, has brought out a book 
that will be helpful to all ministers and laymen inter- 
ested in making their church buildings more useful 
instruments for the worship of God and the spiritual 
uplift of man. The Church Beautiful, a fine work pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press at $3.50, is, as its subtitle 
proclaims, A Practical Discussion of Church Architec- 
ture. Indeed, it is far more than a discussion of archi- 
tecture. The book could with propriety have been 
called a philosophy of church architecture. The first 
two chapters, “The Importance of the Unimportant” 
and “Arthur and Mary Seek a Church,” should be read 
by all churchmen, whether or not they are contemplat- 
ing improvements in their church building. 

The suggestions for practical improvements are 
realistic, and so take into consideration the limitations 
of many churches. All through this work there is an 
intelligent awareness of the traditions and the prejudices 
of the free churches. There is practical instruction in 
the use of symbolism and there is enlightened concern 
for the religious-education and social needs of the 
modern church. 

The Church Beautiful is greatly enriched by dozens 
of pictures of interiors, exteriors, and details of churches. 
These were taken by the author, who is a master 
photographer. The pictures and text together add up 
to a most useful manual. for churchmen. 


JOSEPHINE B. FOLSOM 


A we close the pages for this Leader, word comes to 
. the office of the sudden death of the Rev. Jose- 
phine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine. We are saddened 
more than words can say by this news. Josephine 
Folsom was a good minister and a rare good friend. 
In our next issue we will tell the story of Mrs. Folsom 
and her enduring work. 


RELEASE FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


HERE are hundreds in prison in this land because 

they believe in the teachings of Jesus. We do not 
agree with their interpretation of the teachings of Jesus. 
We do not believe they are sound in their judgments. 
We do believe, most emphatically, however, that these 
people ought to be released from their prisons. Who 
are they? They are conscientious objectors to war. 
We say, let the C. O.’s out at once. The occasion for 
immobilizing them has passed. 


WELLES ON NEUTRALS 


IPLOMAT Sumner Welles believes that nations 
neutral during the war should be invited to join 
the United Nations Organization. “All nations able 
and willing to assist-in the task of world reconstruc- 


tion must be given, as promptly as possible, the oppor- 
tunity to take part.” We agree. 
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The Price of a Free Faith 


Robert D. Killam 


HE Church of the Unity in Springfield, Massachu- 

setts, of which I am minister, is a free church, like 
all others of the two denominations with which it is 
affiliated. And together with the members of all other 
liberal churches, the people of the Church of the Unity 
are proud of their freedom. We are tempted many 
times to look with pity upon our friends of orthodox 
persuasion, and flatter ourselves that our religion, our 
beliefs, our faith (through their glorious freedom) are, 
far superior. 

We are so very free! In the matter of belief we have 
complete freedom. If you are a humanist and I am a 
theist, there is yet room in our free church for us both. 
As for the traditional Christian sacraments, we exercise 
in our churches the absolute freedom to choose whether 
we shall observe them or not. When the service of 
communion is observed, as it is occasionally in my 
church, many of our people do not attend. And many 
of those who do attend do not partake of the elements. 
There are many people active in our church life who 
would be in favor (as far as they themselves are con- 
cerned) of discontinuing our observance of the com- 
munion. But ours is a free church, so these differences 
of opinion make no difference in our religious fellowship 
one with another. 

Yes, our church life is a democracy, and we are 
proud of our democratic freedom. But in this religious 
demoé¢racy, as in our political democracy, most of us 
are far more concerned about our rights and privileges 
than we are about our duties and _ responsibilities. 
Jealous of our freedom, we neglect our responsibility, 
and the man or organization failing to assume responsi- 
bility deserves not freedom nor the right to enjoy it! 
The place of the liberal church has always been in the 
vanguard. In the past it assumed and discharged its 
great responsibility of leadership. Today, many of our 
people are content to sit back and point out how the 
other churches have advanced to the theological posi- 
tion which we held 150 years ago. What of it? Can 
We say that the responsibility of leadership has there- 
fore been lifted from us and is ours no longer? 

Let’s think for a moment about our freedom. As a 
minister of a liberal church I occupy a free pulpit. What 
does that mean? Does it mean that I may there say 
anything I please, as often as I please? Does it mean 
that I am free to use my pulpit as a means of proclaim- 
ing my own pet economic, social and political theories, 
with no thought but to force them, if possible, upon the 
long-suffering congregational remnant who are bravely 
determined to stand by me in spite of what I am and 
say and do? Have I the unconditional right to speak 
as I wish, and do as I wish? No! Because freedom is 
never unconditional, never without attendant responsi- 
bilities. In my pulpit I enjoy freedom of speech, but 
that freedom is always subject to my primary responsi- 
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bility to preserve and perpetuate the religious fellow- 
ship which is my church! 

It is my right to hold personally any political, 
economic, social or religious convictions that are 
honestly come by, and my opinions, be they what they 
may, are not subject to review by any individual or 
any congregation. But mine is not the right to use 
the pulpit for my own aggrandizement, to develop and 
continuously spread abroad my own pet notions, of 
whatsoever nature they may be, to the damage of the 
fellowship, the harmony and the unity of any church 
society. The fact that mine is a free church and mine 
a free pulpit does not confer upon me, or upon any 
other man who may be chosen as its minister, the right 
to undo within a few months or a few years the fellow- 
ship which is the result of decades of the sacrifice and 
toil of thousands of devoted men and women. 

What is the minister’s responsibility in his free 
pulpit? It would require much time and many words 
to answer that, but this can be said at once: He may 
not abuse his freedom. It is his duty so to use his 
freedom that it may cement the fellowship which he 
serves. He cannot divide and be two persons. He 
cannot be on the one hand the co-ordinator of church 
life and activities (in which capacity he works for and 
with his church) and on the other hand be the free- 
pulpit minister working for himself! When he forgets 
that he is in that free pulpit to benefit others than 
himself he abuses his freedom and is false to his 
responsibility to the church he was called to serve. 

The minister in the free pulpit is presumably free 
from all outside dictation as to his words and thoughts. 
Those in the pews are free to follow or not the exhorta- 
tion and advice from the pulpit. But the minister on 
his side, and the layman on his, must maintain a 
meeting ground of harmonious speaking and thinking, 
as well as harmonious life and action, if each is to 
fulfill the whole measure of the responsibility of a free 
church. 

And that brings us to the other side of the question. 
What is the responsibility of the occupant of the free 
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pew in that free church of which he is so proud? What 
is the layman’s responsibility? His freedom is as great 
as his minister’s, and that means that his responsibility 
is as great as his minister’s, (Now I am speaking of you 
as individuals; your collective responsibility is infinitely 
greater than his!) 

As a free-church layman you are free to go to church 
or not. If you go you are free to go to any kind of 
’ church you choose. If you go to a liberal church you 
are free to go to any that happens to please your 
fancy. Having entered the church, no one can dictate 
to you whether to read when there is reading, or pray 
when there is praying. You need not sing when there 
is singing, and if you do, you are free to sing off key 
(a privilege that does not go entirely unappropriated) . 
If you pray, you may pray your own prayer. You 
may, or not, listen to the sermon, as you choose. If 
you listen, you are at liberty to agree or disagree with 
the minister, and tell him so (again—not an unap- 
propriated privilege) . 

This is indeed an extensive freedom. The freedom 
of the pew is the very heart and soul of the free church, 
the very essence of its life (or should I say the very 
essence of what life we have, for a church is alive only 
insofar as the people who call it theirs serve it). But 
unconditignal freedom is not the vital fluid of the life 
of any community, or nation, or other unit, whether 
large or small, be it civic, political, social or religious. 
It is responsibility that keeps the unit alive, and no less 
is needed than the responsibility of every component of 
the unit, assumed and discharged individually, and in 
concert, to maintain the institution and the principles 
for which it stands, including freedom, which is only 
one of them! 

Dr. Hendrik van Loon, in The Story of Mankind, 
says, “Every new generation must fight the good fight 
anew, or perish as the sluggish animals of the prehistoric 
world have perished.” 

Many of us, particularly our lay people, have folded 
our hands, content to rest back upon our laurels, point- 
ing to the achievements of our glorious past. And ours 
has been a glorious past. We have led the way, and we 
have had the thrilling satisfaction of seeing others 
follow in the light we have shed. And it is well, now 
and then, to look back at those who have gone before, 
that we may thus renew our courage in their strong 
inspiration to meet the needs of today. But many a 
church has been looking back for the past fifty years 
at the glory of its fathers, with only occasional, fearful 
glances over its shoulder at thé challenge of the present 
and the future! Jesus said, “No man, having his hand 
on the plow and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” And we liberals can, out of our own experience, 
recast this statement and say that “no leader, having 
his hand on the plow and looking back, is fit for a 
position of leadership.” Nor can he retain that position. 
From year to year, church after church, once a strong- 
hold of the liberal spirit, closes its doors. We are con- 
fronted with the immutable law of nature: “Grow, or 
die!—Develop, or perish!—Every new generation must 
fight the good fight anew, or perish!” 

When our fathers in the early days of the faith were 
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fighting with. their churches they were building 
churches! - In the days when to be a liberal was to be a 
social outcast and a religious pariah, a lost soul marked 
by God for eternal torture, the faith of our fathers, 
their courage and independence attracted people to 
them and they grew in the sight of God and man. But 
do not forget that they had to fight for every inch they 
gained—and—they had to fight to retain it! Then they 
were so in love with truth, and so touched with its fire 
—laymen and ministers alike—that they brought the 
gospel of the divine brotherhood to the heart of every 
man and woman who would receive it! They went 
out and found children for their God, they went out 
and found members for their churches! 

True then, it is true today, that man must justify 
what he has if he is going to hold it. True then, it is 
true today, that if we do not fight to hold a position 
(and clear-eyed and courageous spiritual leadership is 
the great job our church lives to do), that position 
cannot long be held! The same way to life and growth 
and influence that was open to our fathers years ago 
is open to us today—but only upon the same terms! 

But just what, in the final analysis, is the position 
of your minister? Few in the free pew of the free 
church seem to know. The minister is your helper. 
The minister is only your servant, commissioned by 
you to help you work out what you are trying to do. 
Your servant—no more, no less. It is your responsi- 
bility, not your minister’s, to create and maintain and 
build up the church, physically and spiritually. The 
president is not the corporation; he is the servant of 
the enterprise, to help it accomplish its purposes. The 
minister is not the church. “You are the church. You 
were there before he came, and you will be there after 
he has gone. He is your servant for a few years, and 
it is his task to help you accomplish your purposes. 
And he is helpless when half of the members of the 
church refuse to accept the responsibility which only 
they can discharge! 

This is the responsibility of the pews—that the 
people of the church be in the pews, be there on time; 
attend, with at least as much concentration as you give 
your morning’s mail, to each element of the service; 
listen to the sermon with at least the attention you 
would give a new business proposition. Then serve 
your church outside as you would your business, as a 
lawyer or doctor would seek to attract new clients or 
patients. Support your church. Have your church on 
your mind and on your lips. Make for it new friends 
and new members. If you won't do this—your part— 
don’t be so unfair as to insist on the minister’s doing 
his. Your failure makes impossible his success. If you 
do not build your church, it will not be built. Make 
sure of that! 

“The work of the liberal church is done,” some 
people say. That’s the old song-and-dance of tired 
liberals who don’t want to do anything themselves. 
Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins made a stinging answer 
to this contention when he wrote: 

“I confess my utter inability to understand that 
logic. I can’t understand it when some of the elders 
bewail the passing of the good old days when it was 
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worthwhile to proclaim the liberal faith, for if they did 
not, nobody else would. Why in the name of common 
sense should the liberal faith seem valueless to us when 
others are paying it the supreme compliment of using 
it? !! Why should our spiritual capital shrink in our 
own valuation when it is the capital with which others 
are doing business? Why should the bugle call that to 
them sounds an advance sound to us a retreat? 

“Tm persuaded that our confusion on this point 
grows out of a failure to see that a faith is primarily 
something to fight with—not merely something to fight 
for! That’s a vital distinction, for if our faith is prim- 
arily something to fight for, then of course motive 
slackens as antagonism changes to friendship. This is 
the nemesis that has overtaken us, because so many of 
us have so inadequate a conception of what our 
primary reason for being is. If we exist only to over- 
throw Calvinism, then our reason for existence will go 
as Calvinism is overthrown. But if we are liberals not 
so much because John Calvin denied the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man, as because Jesus of 
Nazareth and the great of all ages affirmed it and call 
us to use it in doing the work they started, then zest 
and incentive for that work will be quickened, regard- 
less of what other churches do and preach! 

“It was a great thing to fight for the faith of 
Americanism in the days when politically hostile 
nations desired and expected the death of the newborn 
republic. It’s a greater thing to fight WITH the 
American faith today, when the more advanced nations 
realize that only its essential principles can transform 
an international slaughterhouse into the abode of good 
will, justice, and, therefore, peace. 

“By the same token, it’s a great thing to fight for 
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our religious faith when necessity requires. All honor 
to the brave souls who have done it, and who, in many 
a theological wilderness, are doing it today. But why 
do we honor them? Because they have won for us a 
faith to fight WITH, not against flesh and blood, but 
against the powers of darkness of this present world, 
against all that denies God and dishonors man and 
thwarts the triumph of righteousness and love. That’s 
our primary business—to fight with that faith. It’s the - 
primary business of the liberal churches because it’s the 
primary business of every church. When a foe of other 
days, who conscientiously opposed us then, strikes 
hands of fellowship with us now, let us thank God for 
it, and return to the primary business, and use our 
released energies in the task of building with our faith 
our part in the Kingdom of God. The liberal church 
is NOT a citadel of faith to be defended; it’s a fellow- 
ship of people whose business is to learn and know 
truth, and to show the way of truth to others!” 


I cannot forget that Jesus said, “Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” Say- 
ing “Lord, Lord,” doesn’t cost anything. Calling him 
“Lord, Lord,’ however often or however insistently, 
is not doing the things which he said. Any minister, 
layman or congregation can evidence Christianity 
(simply by doing the things which he said) so definitely 
and convincingly that there will be no need to pro- 
claim to the world that he is a Christian. The world 
will know it, having seen it. For Christianity is a way 
of living, not the protestation of a theological position. 
It is deeds, not claims; it is life, not a label. Our 
Christianity is a highly doubtful possession if people 
don’t find it in us before we tell them that it is there! 


Where Devastation Is, We Shall Build, 
Where Suffering Is, We Seek To Comfort 


Carleton M. Fisher 


NE always comments with great hesitation upon 
the significance of conditions, where one is a 
stranger. So many critical “surveys” have been made, 
by people who have made a hasty tour through a 
country, that there is no wisdom in adding another one 
to their number! 
This is not, therefore, what you would exactly call 
a survey. All that one can honestly do is suggest, in as 
simple a manner as possible, how existing conditions 
‘seem to be affecting the observable life of the people. 
And after being in France now for a month or 
more, I feel that there are certain observations which 
ought to be shared, as they seem to me to affect the 
scope and aims of rehabilitation work in the period 
lying ahead. 
The French people I have met and talked with are 
brave and hopeful, almost without exception. They 
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have endured a great deal of suffering and deprivation 
and their needs are still very great and many. Though 
they are occasionally given to bitter moments of 
cynicism—‘Vive la bombe atomique!”—they persist in 
maintaining a firm faith in their powers to rebuild their 
nation and to participate effectively in the establish- 
ment of the peace. 

You often hear reference among Parisians to the 
“second occupation.” It is an interesting reference, 
because it is one way they have of saying that condi- 
tions are still very bad! They are quite aware of the 
fact that the American forces in the Paris area and 
elsewhere are well-fed and billeted—that they have 
money to spend—and that they enjoy most of the com- 
forts which it is customary for “conquerors” to have. 
Meanwhile the people are forced to stand in line for 
their rations of bread, meat is very scarce, and prices 
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are very high. There is little fuel and most homes are 
very cold. 

It is when the Parisians contrast their existence with 
the life of the American soldier that a great disparity is 
seen, and it provokes an understandable resentment, a 
certain feeling of injustice. (News from America that 
1946 will see the highest civilian consumption of foods 
in all American history doesn’t help matters much, 
either.) 

As one moves about in Paris, one sees young girls 
of school age turned streetwalkers, and old women 
sitting in the subways, reading or knitting—because it 
is warmer in the subways than it is in their dwellings. 
One observes the hungry look in countless faces, faces 
that are pinched by the cold, and old men searching the 
trash and garbage cans. One hears the clatter of 
wooden-soled shoes that provide little warmth to the 
feet, and one looks into store windows filled with toys, 
toys priced so high that few can buy them. (A cheap- 
grade Ping-pong set sells for about ten dollars.) 

The total impression is one of great want and great 
scarcity, and above all, of great tragedy—of people who 
have endured so much, continuing to endure—and of a 
land that faces tremendous difficulties before it can 
once again stand secure and provide the means to a 
good life for its people. 

It can be safely anticipated that such an impression 
would be gained wherever one went in Europe— 
whether in Holland or in Poland, in Italy or in Greece. 
It is an impression that strikes deep in the heart. 

Yet if there is a certain sense of injustice and bitter- 
ness in the lives of people over here, it is not the 
dominant impression one gets when one is in the midst 
of a relief operation. The people are profoundly grate- 
ful for the littlest things! For example, there was the 
little boy, Jean Claude, who was about to leave for 
Paris after a three-month stay in the Unitarian home 
at St. Jean de Luz. He said to the Directrice, Miss 
MacIntyre, “I shall miss the nice hot chocolate every 
morning, but Ill miss you, too!” To see his face, you 
would know that he will long remember what had 
probably been the happiest three months in his young 
life. 

Those who receive clothing hardly know what to 
say—for so long they have worn such rags. The 
women stand before the mirror to look at the dress or 
coat each has received, and you can sense the new 
feeling of dignity and self-respect that comes into 
being. And the men who have received new suits 
walk out of the office with a new courage—their shoul- 
ders are thrown back, they feel strong. But to see the 
children is to see the most touching sight of all! For 
they literally jump with glee, at the feel of real leather 
on their feet and a warm sweater or jacket on their 
backs. 

The occasional problems of theft are revealing, too, 
because they are always “thefts” that tell a story of 
real family devotion, A little girl, upon arriving at the 
home on the Cote Basque, immediately gathered up six 
towels and hid them in her bag—she was planning to 
take them home to her mother. So many little things 
like soap and chocolate are found tied up in old clothes, 
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to be taken back home to a brother or sister, when the 
time comes to leave. 

To see people, so long deprived of things, made 
stronger by the mere gift of a coat or a pair of shoes, 
and to appreciate the workings of a little girl’s mind 
when, put suddenly into the midst of clean towels, she 
thinks only of taking some home to her mother—this 
is something that one does not easily forget. 

Indeed, when the whole wide range of relief opera- 
tions is considered, it is necessary to understand how 
deep and extensive human need really is, in order to 
judge its effectiveness. Many critics have been quite 
handy at leveling wholesale indictments of waste and 
inefficiency at the UNRRA organization and work. 
Yet it is only necessary to get the vaguest appreciation 
of the vastness of the relief problem to realize what 
infinite good has been and is being done by the entire 
“wasteful and inefficient” UNRRA organization. When 
railroad transport is so seriously crippled and there is a 
scarcity of trucks, delays in getting needed supplies into 
devastated areas are unavoidable. And when even the 
“best” people, during the war years, have been driven 
to all sorts of means, including theft, in order to survive, 
it would certainly be folly to expect that the huge 
European personnel of an organization like UNRRA 
should in some miraculous way be absolutely free of 
conniving persons. 

It is in spite of unbelievable difficulties that UNRRA 
has been able to function as well as it has, and it has, 
for all that, been commendably successful in bringing 
effective aid to countless thousands on the European 
continent. This desperately needed humanitarian work 
continues to be the mightiest healing force that exists. 

Private relief agencies such as the Unitarian Service 
Committee have constantly labored under similar 
difficulties; and the wonder to me is that they have 
done so much. 

Should there arise in America any isolationism in 
respect to responsibility for aiding the peoples of war- 
ravaged countries in the years ahead, it would reflect 
a complete blindness to the realities which confront us. 
Until the stricken nations are returned to a state of 
economic health and their peoples are restored to their 
rightful status as self-respecting members of the human 
family, it will be the basic Christian responsibility of 
Americans to continue sharing their great economic 
advantages. If America participated in the liberation 
of Europe from Nazism, it also participated in the 
devastation of Europe, a devastation that defies 
description. 

For us of the Universalist Church who have now 
entered upon a program of aid to the people of Holland, 
it would be well to keep this fact continually before us. 
We are beginning a venture in Christian service that 
shall be a real test of our’faith, that there is, in men of 
good will and sacrificial spirit, the power to overcome 
evil and progressively establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Where devastation is, we shall build; where 
suffering is, we shall seek to comfort; where despair, we 
shall try to instill hope; and wherever human needs 
cry out, we shall respond. More we cannot do, and 
less, we dare not! 
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Four Fronts for Peace 


Note: The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace was instituted in 1941 


by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America to study the 
bases of a lasting world order. 


This is the first of a series of articles 


dealing with Christian Action on Four Fronts for Peace, a general strategy 


for the postwar period. 


John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 


OW is a critical time in the making of a lasting 
peace. What is done today will largely determine 
the direction of the future. Christians have a special 
responsibility to see that this direction is toward the 
prevention of war. The Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace has set forth a general strategy for this 
effort in its Statement calling for action on Four Fronts 
for Peace. 
The Commission was formed five years ago to do 
general staff work for the Protestant Churches in rela- 
tion to peace. Its initial campaign was designed to 


It begins with the individual and his local church and 
parish and goes through and up to the World Council 
of Churches. The objective is to get the Protestant 
forces so well organized and co-ordinated that in every 
land they may strike powerfully toward the same goal 
at the same time. Also we seek parallel action by 
Roman Catholics and Jews. 

The third and fourth Fronts are the fronts where 
the forces of Christianity go into action for peace. One 
of these fronts is the Peace-Treaty Front. There the 
objective is peace settlements which will be just and 


bring about a World Organization. 
That campaign was launched in 
1941. At that time, as Mr. Welles’ 
diary now reveals, even President 
Roosevelt doubted that such a 
general world organization would 
receive public support. Early in 
1943 the Commission issued its Six 
Pillars of Peace Statement, which 
specified the kind of organization 
which, in its opinion, should be 
sought. Now U.N.O. not only 
exists#but it is much the kind 
of organization the Commission 
sought, and it is empowered to seek 
peace in ways which Christians 
advocate. The churches of America 
were a potent influence in bringing 
that about. 

Now the world moves into a 
new postwar phase, and there is 
need for a new overall program. 
That. is supplied by the Com- 
rhission’s Four-Front program. 

The first Front is the Inner 


A Summary of the Four Fronts 


1. The Inner Front. Let us 
seek to cleanse our hearts of 
the evil contaminations of 
war and pray God to renew 
a right spirit within us. 

2. The Church Front. Let 
us seek unity of effort, by all 
men of good will, at home 
and abroad, in order that 
their influence may accom- 
plish the task that lies ahead. 


3. The Peace-Treaty Front. 


Let us seek peace treaties 
which embody principles of 
justice and which will pro- 
mote the general welfare. 


4. The United Nations 


Front. Let us seek that the 
United Nations Organization 
develop its curative and crea- 
tive functions so that, through 
common effort against the 
common threats to mankind, 
the peoples of the world may 


which, unless they are just, cannot 
be durable. The Commission lays 
down applicable principles and it 
calls for general peace conferences 
to implement these principles. It 
believes that high principles will be 
more apt to prevail in that environ- 
ment than in the private negotia- 
tions of three or four great powers. 

The fourth Front is the United 
Nations Front. U.N.O. is an 
organization which can do much to 
promote peace. But it is not an - 
automatic, self-operating mecha- 
nism. It is a tool which will be 
ineffective unless skillfully used. 
We do not believe that U.N.O. can 
keep peace merely by force. We do 
believe that U.N.O. can keep peace 
by bringing the nations together in 
the fellowship of common effort so 
that it is unthinkable that any 
major war should occur. Christian 
peoples are peculiarly qualified to 
help to use the U.N.O. in that way. 


Front. As the first concern of an 
Army is the physical fitness and ; 
the morale of the individuals who 
compose it, so the first concern of Christian forces must 
be the character of the individual. The war created 
much emotional fervor, some uplifting, some degrading. 
The uplifting has tended to evaporate. There is much 
apathy and morale is low. That needs to be changed 
and quickly changed. There is imperative need for 
Christian soldiers who possess clear visions, serene 
minds and understanding hearts. Above all is needed 
the righteous faith that compels action. 

Even the best of soldiers are ineffective unless well 
organized, so the second Front deals with organization. 
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find fellowship. 


The Statement of Action on 
Four Fronts for Peace is an over- 
all program designed to be a guide 
for several years. As such it deals with general strategy 
more than with particular applications of that strategy. 
But no one can read the Statement without realizing 
that its policies will confront much opposition. If the 
churches respond, as I am sure they will, that opposi- 
tion will be overcome and the New Statement, like the 
Commission’s earlier statements, will do much to mold 
the future. 


The second article in this series, “The Inner Front,” 
by Bishop Oxnam, will appear in our next issue. 
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An Atomic Age Dinner 


John M. Ratcliff 


HE “Atomic Age Dinner” sponsored by the Asso- 

ciation of Cambridge Scientists and the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters brought together three 
hundred scientists, business and professional leaders at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston in December. The 
extent of concern over the problem which the atomic 
bomb has brought was made evident by the fact that, 
although a severe snowstorm was in progress, very few 
seats were vacant in the dining room. A feature of the 
dinner was a seating arrangement which placed ten to 
twelve persons together at each table, with at least one 
scientist among them, for a round-table discussion 
previous to the general program. At the table where 
I was seated, the scientist was Professor Robert M. 
Sherman of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
chemistry department. Others at the table included 
the wife of a former secretary in the President’s cabinet, 
the private secretary of a nationally-known business 
executive, an architect, a clothmg manufacturer, a 
lawyer, and a newspaper reporter. During the serving 
of the dinner, discussion ranged from the steps in the 
development of the atomic bomb to ideas on methods 
of control and avoidance of world destruction. A sig- 
nificant statement by Professor Sherman declared, “The 
scientists are as scared as anybody, and are therefore 
taking the lead in arousing people to the critical prob- 
lems which the atomic bomb has brought to the world.”. 

At the formal program of the dinner Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, director of the Radiation Laboratory at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, presided, in 
the absence through illness of Dr. Harlon Shapley, direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory. The speakers included 
Dr. Wendell Furry of the Harvard physics department, 
Lt. Cord Meyer, who has written a number of articles 
in this field, Erwin D. Canham, managing editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, Nobel prizewinner in chemistry and associate 
director of research for the General Electric Company. 
The various opinions expressed by the speakers may be 
summarized under two headings—first, recognition of 
dangers, and second, possible controls and solutions. 


Recognition of Dangers 


1. The frightful power of destruction. The bombs 
used in Japan wrought complete destruction over an 
area of ten square miles. It is possible to produce even 
more destructive bombs, so that the dropping of one 
large bomb would destroy even some of our largest 
cities. Other indications of the destructive power of 
the atomic bomb included the report that, when the 
experimental bomb was dropped in the United States, 
winds of from five hundred to one thousand miles per 
hour were set up. The possibility was also mentioned 
that a bomb planted along the coast might cause a 
tidal wave which would destroy Boston. It was further 
suggested that, in the event of war with the atomic 
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bombs. 


bomb, a surprise attack of the Pearl Harbor order 
would kill from one-half to two-thirds of the people of 
the world in a single blow. 

2. The essential facts for producing the atomic 
bomb are known by all countries. Any hope that other 
nations may be kept from developing atomic energy is 
ruled out; first, by the principle that we “cannot keep 
the laws of nature secret,” and also by the fact that the 
essential information for producing atomic energy has 
been published and is in the hands of scientists through- 
out the world. 

3. Time for solution is short. It is estimated that 
other countries will have the atomic bomb in from two 
to five years. In this connection Dr. Langmuir said: 
“At the moment we alone have the atomic bomb, but 
there will come a time when other nations will produce 
such a weapon. We must also think of the time when 
some other nation might have so many bombs that it 
could wipe out some other nation without any pos- 
sibility of retaliation. There would be no such thing 
as a draw. One nation would have to do what Hitler 
tried to do; it would be compelled to conquer the world 
and hold it under absolute control.” 

4. There are many possible sources for producing 
atomic energy. Developments other than the use of 
uranium will be discovered; this will mean peacetime 
atomic-energy plants. Peacetime plants can be con- 
verted to war m a month. The Atomic Age is here. 
It will hold a threat of destruction unless a solution is 
fourd for control at the present time. 

5. The United States is building up a stockpile of 
One person guessed that it was at the rate of 
one a week, This means that we are setting an arma- 
ment race in atomic weapons. This appears to be the 
surest road to conflict. No nation can feel secure with 
another nation collecting a stockpile of atomic bombs 
sufficient for wiping out the cities of the world. The 
sense of insecurity is the surest way of setting other 
nations at the task of trying to win the armament race. 
What nation will win this race is not known. Dr. Lang- 
muir presented a very good case for the possibility that 
Russia would outstrip the United States within a few 
years. This conclusion was based upon three factors: 
First, the large natural resources in Russia; second, the 
reputation of Russia for scientific development during 
the war; and third, the willingness of Russia to use as 
much as twenty per cent of its national income for this 
work. (At present the United States is using one-half 
of one per cent of its income for atomic research.) 


Possible Controls and Solutions 


1. Give Russia the “know how” of producing atomic 
bombs. All that the United States has that the rest 
of the world does not have is the blueprint for produc- 
ing the bomb. Dr. Langmuir estimated that the blue- 
print had only a thirty per cent time advantage and 
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would be soon overcome. The point made in this con- 
nection was that the gain made in good will, under- 
standing and friendliness among the strong powers 
would far outweigh any time advantage in having the 
bomb. ‘ 

2. Do not depend upon physical defense, There is 
no known physical defense against the atomic bomb. 
Any degree of physical safety requires a defense far 
more effective than any method used against the jet 
bombs, where a large percentage were not stopped. 
Failure to stop even one atomic bomb would result in 
the destruction of a city. 

3. Monitor uranium by a method similar to that 
used in the control of radium. This would mean know- 
ing where every particle of uranium is and for what 
purpose it is being used. This would, of course, require 
detailed inspection under international law with power 
to enter any plant and to act against any offender. 

4. Create international friendship and good will. 
This would begin with the creation of desirable atti- 
tudes of individuals and would extend to world gov- 
ernment and controlled international relations. In this 
connection it might be interesting to note how little 
basis we have for friendship with some nations of the 
world. One speaker at my table remarked, “I would 
feel better in this whole business, if I knew just one 
Russian.” Dr. Langmuir also pointed out that in all 
Russia we have only 206 Americans. 

The gathering did not attempt to make formal con- 
clusions or pass resolutions. It was an occasion for 
arousing and educating the individual. If I were to 
borrow from a number of suggestions offered by dif- 
ferent persons, the program for the future would line 
up as follows: First, acquaint yourself with the critical 
situation that faces the world; gather all facts; do not 
become hysterical, but be realistic. Second, make it 
your business to talk to your friends.and your neigh- 
bors, to everybody, upon as many occasions as possible 
on the critical problem which the present situation has 
brought upon us. Third, create a firm basis for friendli- 
ness by becoming informed about different people and 
different nations; adopt a definite program for extend- 
ing friendliness through personal acquaintance of per- 
sons of different nations and races on as many occasions 
as possible. Fourth, aid, support and participate in 
the movements for the promotion of world friendship. 

What is the responsibility for leadership among the 
citizens of the United States? In the words of one of 
‘the speakers, “We have the bomb. It is our move.” 


Spelling 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ICHOLAS SEYMOUR was six; went to school 
every day; liked it. 
One day he came into the house, shouting, “I can 
spell, I can spell, I can spell long words.” 
“Qh, can you!” said Dan, his elder brother, who was 


thirteen and often got bored with young Nick’s excite- 
ments. “Always screaming round about something, 
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Dan would say. “It may be all right in Prep stage, 
but he’ll have to quit that when he goes to a proper 
school.” “My school is a proper school,” Nick would 
ery. “Isn’t it, Mother?” “Of course, it is,” Mother 
would say. “Mothers always agree with babies,” Dan 
would scoff. “But I’m not a baby,” Nick would say. 
And Dan would add, mimicking Nick’s voice, “Am I, 
Mother?” 

So you see this story is about a nice, loving, ordinary 
family. 

And Nick was shouting, “I can spell long words, 
hard words.” “All right! We'll see,” said Dan. “Come 
and get your lunch, and afterwards we’ll get some paper 
and we'll see.” 

“Sure we'll see,” said Nick. 

After lunch Dan got some paper and a_ pencil. 
“Now,” he said. “Sit down, and I'll tell you the words.” 

Nick sat down, but the chair was too low; so he 
knelt up. He took the pencil. 

“Once upon a time,” said Dan. 

Nick’s tongue curled itself out and over his lip. 
He bent over the paper. He breathed very hard. 
Very carefully he printed the words; then he looked up. 
“Go on,” he said, “I’ve done that.” 

“There was a zoo,” said Dan; and he giggled a little 
and tried to make a face for Mother to laugh at, but 
she was looking down at her knitting. 

That took a longish time. Nick’s tongue came out 
and went in again. He changed the way his knees 
went on the chair. After a longer time he said, “Any 
more?” 

“Oh, sure!” said Dan. “Five more words.” 

“Go on, then,” said Nick. His face was quite red. 
“With,” said Dan, “an elephant in it. That's all.” 
Scratch, scratch, went Nick’s pencil. And then 

there was a long, long wait. Nick shuffled about. 
Mother knitted. Dan kicked at the fender by the fire. 
Nick’s nose was close to the paper, his pencil printed 
slowly. At last he said, “I’ve done it.” 

“Tet’s see,” said Dan—and then he threw back his 
head and laughed. “Sure you can spell,” he said. “You 
sure can make new spelling for old words. Listen, 
Mother!” 

Nick had written this: ONCE UPON A TIME 
THARE WAS A ZOU WITH AN EFULUNT IN IT. 

“Are you listening, Mother?” said Dan. “Listen! 
Elephant—EFULUNT! That’s the guy who can 
spell.” 

Nick said: “But that’s a longer word than I 
meaned.” 

“Meant, darling,” said Mother. And she put away 
her knitting and went over to Nicholas, who looked a 
little like crying. “Shall I tell you what I think?” she 
said. “I think you made a very good shot at it. Any- 
way, it isn’t the spelling that’s so important; it’s the 
way you try. Now let’s try again.” 

“Yes, let’s!” cried Nick. 

“And then,” said Mother, “we'll get Dan to spell 
RHINOCEROS—a creature with a thick hide.” 

But when they had got ELEPHANT right, Dan 
was nowhere to be found. 
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Faith and a Shoestring at Loon Lake 


Ellis E. Pierce 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER, in its July, 1944, 

issue, carried the story of how the Woodbury 
Memorial Church of Hornell, New York, had leased an 
abandoned church building at Loon Lake in that state, 
and was planning to restore the building and reopen it 
for religious services, under the sponsorship of the 
Hornell Church. By the Sunday ‘before Labor Day, 
1945, which marked the first anniversary of the reopen- 
ing of the chapel, there was an organized society with 
a charter membership of fifty-nine, that had applied for 
fellowship with the Universalist Church of America and 
the New York State Convention. 

On this anniversary, speaking to a filled church, the 
author, Dr. Ellis Pierce, now minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Urbana, Illinois, but for a time 
pastor of the new society, told the “inside story” of 
how the church came to be. He took his theme from 
a chance conversation when a passer-by stopped him 
on the street with the comment, “You folks started that 
project on faith and a shoestring—and the shoestring 
wasn’t very long.” 

Dr. Pierce stated that “faith” was one of the most 
abused words in the English language. It is neither a 
magic gift, nor a capacity for credulity such as “believ- 
ing what you know ain’t so,” nor even believing what 
you know is so. It is not belief at all, in the sense of 
intellectual assent. 

It is first of all a vision—not sight, not foresight, 
but insight. Two years ago many people passing the 
chapel could have seen a “sight”—literally. There was 
a run-down building, with sunken roof, bulging walls 
and broken windows. It was almost completely hidden 
by a wild growth of elderberries, wild cherries and 
briers. And if the outside was a ruin, the inside was 
a wreck: Wallpaper hanging in great streamers; broken 
pews and pulpit; plaster from the old ceiling fallen in 
huge blocks on the floor and seats; a broken roofbeam 
hanging down into the chancel; and a quarter-century 
of accumulated dust covering everything. Such was 
the sight that would have greeted the eyes of a 
passer-by. 

But one man, Kenneth Downey of the Hornell 
Church, had more than sight; he had insight. He saw 
there, not the desolation of abandonment, but a beau- 
tiful country chapel filled the year around with a wor- 
shiping congregation. Thus there was faith, but in- 
sight was the first step. 

Then came the second step—enthusiasm. This is a 
complex combination of a realization of the values in 
the vision, a feeling that the values ought to be realized, 
and a conviction that they can be. It is strange what 
a power enthusiasm has. Mr. Downey went first to 
the author, his pastor, who was originally rather skep- 
tical but agreed to look into it, in the confident expecta- 
tion that the whole matter would soon die a natural 
death. Only it didn’t! He next met with the remain- 
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ing trustees of the chapel, with their wives, at the home 
of one of the members. And of the five people present 
on that occasion, one has already served a term as 
vestryman of the new “Loon Lake Community 
Church,” one is now a vestryman, one is clerk of the 
parish, and another the parish treasurer. Of the two 
lawyers secured to draw up the terms of the lease, one 
became so interested that he is now a vestryman and 
chairman of the finance committee. And the carpenter 
secured to work at the restoration is now the chairman 
of the vestry. 

But this didn’t come all at once—for the third step 
in faith is industry. It is not sufficient to have a vision 
and get enthusiastic about it. One has to go to work 
at it. So this layman went to work, with paintbrush 
and ladder, with scrubbing brush and pail. And others 
joined him. The broken beam was repaired, a new roof 
and ceiling put on, pulpit and pews restored, altar and 
lectern built, windows glazed, exterior and interior 
painted. Some twenty-two people donated time and 
labor. This layman also made a substantial gift, and 
other gifts came in; so now the chapel is free of debt, 
with all bills paid, and is in the process of installing a 
new oil furnace. 

Thus there is now at Loon Lake one of the most 
beautiful country chapels in America. This is the 
result, not of a great financial bequest, but of a great 
faith; the faith of one man who caught the vision and 
went to work; the faith of a community that shared 
the vision and enthusiastically worked together for its 
fulfillment. 


Skyways of the Eternal! 


William Wallace Rose 
ORD ALFRED TENNYSON, a student of history 


as well as a poet, set forth a universal fact in four 
immortal lines: 


One God who ever lives and loves, 

One God, one Law, one Element, 

And one far-off divine Event 

Toward which the whole Creation moves. 


We Universalists see that one God as Father; the 


one law as spiritual evolution: the one element as love: 


and the one far-off divine event as the final harmony 
of all souls with God. 

Whether this is credible or not, there is one thing 
beyond any shadow of doubt whatever, namely the 
presence of “a Power in this universe, not our own, 
which makes for righteousness.” 

That Power is universal, filling every nook and 
cranny of creation, and stirring in every human soul, 
even the worst. It reaches from the faintest electric 
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IT IS OUR COMMON PURPOSE 
To tue Epritor: 


One of the most interesting articles that I have read in a 
long time is the article in the January 5 issue of Tur Curis- 
TIAN Leaver, entitled “Christianity and Nation Building,” 
by Llewellyn Jones. 

This able writer is dealing with history, not theories. I 
wish to call your attention to that part of the article headed 
“The Importance of Oral Participation,” also “March For- 
ward with the Humblest.” 

Grundtvig understood human nature and, what is more 
important, he understood the law governing the creation of 
spiritual force. “The strength of spiritual force is in the 
process of belief, rather than in the thing believed.” Perhaps 
this explains why Universalism has not created a greater 
spiritual force among a larger number of people. 

Emphasis has been placed on a number of things believed 
rather than in the process of belief. Under Grundtvig’s lead- 
ership the Apostles’ Creed became the spiritual star of his 
followers. Grundtvig’s faith started at, and was built up, 
around the Apostles’ Creed. Here was his starting point. To- 
day, Grundtvig’s spiritual star is growing dim. We feel that 
it is leading us in the wrong direction, so we search for a new 
star to follow. 

I think that I have discovered it in your Bond of Fellow- 
ship, which is found on the inside of your cover page. 

“A common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died.” Here is something that gives a 


throb of the most distant star, down to the infinitesimal 
‘energy of the atom. And we Universalists simply say 
that that energy is the will of God, and that the souls 
of men no less than the stars and atoms are on the beam 
which leads straight to that Universal Will. 

Indeed, the invisible beam which guides the airman 
through dark and storm is a good analogy to the central 
control of the Eternal over all things, animate and 
inanimate. As long as the pilot stays on the beam, he 
is safe. But let him lose the beam and he is in danger. 
When that occurs, the pilot seeks desperately to re- 
establish himself on the beam, and the ground crews 
seek as desperately to guide him to it. 

Well, those who have a sense of the all-ness of 

God have a spiritual beam by which to navigate 
through the darkness and the tempests of this world. 
It’is only when we depart from it, or lose it, that we 
are in danger. And we depart from it, and lose it, every 
time we give way to doubt, to fright, to anger, to hatred, 
to cynicism and selfishness. We are then flying blind, 
out of harmony with the universe. The thing to do is 
to get back on the beam—back into harmony by turn- 
ing quietly to God in thought and prayer and deed, 
acknowledging his presence, believing that his love and 
power are ours, and that his ancient promises are still 
true and dependable. 

When we do this we are restored to the skyways of 
the Eternal, and in harmony with the mighty purposes 
which mark even the sparrow’s fall, as Jesus said. And 
no matter what is occurring around you, the “final 
harmony of all souls with God” is no far-off, divine 
event. It is an experience of the here and now. 


February 16, 1946... 


Reactions of Our Readers 


meaning to life. Here is something the most humble cam 
understand. Perhaps here is a new starting point, a new 
spiritual star to follow. This idea may not appeal to Uni- 
versalists but I believe it would appeal to the unenlightened. 
who are searching for truth and a better understanding of 
life. 

As you know, spiritual enlightenment cannot be bestowed. 
A start must be made somewhere to create an interest. After 
an interest has been created, enlightenment will follow. The- 
substance of your faith is contained in your Bond of Fellow- 
ship, and I sincerely believe that if it could be properly 
emphasized and advertised it would be the means of creating. 
an interest among a large number of persons who are not 
Universalists at the present time. 

I have belonged to an Orthodox Christian Church for 
many years. A few years ago I came to the conclusion that 
there was something wrong with the Churches. They were 
not creating character among their followers. The members. 
were becoming members in name only. 

So I began a study of religion to determine why this. 
should be. I studied the history of religion, past and present. 
It was by accident that I learned the Universalists published’ 
a semi-monthly magazine, THe Curist1An Leaper. Not 
until I read your magazine, and also the Pennsylvania Uni~ 
versalist, did I learn anything about the Universalist Church. 

Just recently I questioned ten persons as to their knowl- 
edge of the Universalist Church. Three of these persons: 
never heard of Universalism. Seven of them knew that Uni- 
versalist churches existed but none of them had any knowl- 
edge of Universalism. 

I have found that the average person does not go to the 
trouble to study religion. When he senses that there is some- 
thing wrong with the teaching, he stays away from church, 
and loses interest in religion. This convinces me that it is 
necessary to have honest leadership in order to maintain am 
interest in religion today. 

I believe that if your Church is interested in making this 
world a better place to live in, it is going to be necessary for 
the leaders to become more active. Evangelism may be con- 
sidered out of date by Universalists, but I am not convinced 
that it is. 


: 5 Ernest PRANKE: 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 


FROM A GREAT TEACHER OF YOUTH 


To TH Eprror: 

I like Tue Leaver. With the appearance of each issue I 
promise myself to write you. My good intentions, however,. 
flow away and you do not hear from me. The last issue is 
particularly good. The hope of our church lies in our youth. 
Our youth, and our youth alone, must solve our problems as. 
they appear. 

I think your editorial answering one of the letters appear- 
ing in that issue of THe Leaner is particularly good. The man 
writing you, who criticizes one of your contributors in an 
earlier issue, must be a sophomore. He certainly is not up on 
conditions in Russia. But then, fools always have rushed 
in where angels fear to tread. 


Camp Hill, Alabama 


Lyman Warp 


PETRIE DISILLUSIONED, RUSSIA CONDEMNED 


To THe Eprror: 

Congratulations to Larry Davidow for protesting against 
the article on Russia. My own education in things Soviet 
began in 1920 as a member of the Y.M.C.A. Overseas Train- 
ing School. To me then, as to a lot of sentimentalists today, 
Russia was the hope of the world. Each year has seen a 
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diminution of that hope until today I am thoroughly disillu- 
sioned. After a quarter century, Russia is still a one-way 
street—propaganda from Moscow, but none to Moscow; mass 
meetings in New York to praise Russia, but none in Moscow 
to praise Néw York; youth delegations sent to “study” 
Russia, but no Russian delegations to study the capitalist 
democracies. The latest insult was the visit of the Red Dean 
of Canterbury, who tops all previous foreigners who have 
enjoyed our hospitality and then returned to malign us. 
Please, Mr. Editor, spare us the pain of reading Russian 
propaganda. 
Houston, Texas Joun CLARENCE PETRIE 
NOT BY MIGHT, NOR BY POWER, BUT BY MY 
SPIRIT, SAITH THE LORD 


To THE Epiror: 

The Boston Herald account (January 23) of the honor 
bestowed by the Boston City Club on two distinguished 
scientists and educators seems to me to deserve more than 
passing attention. At any rate it impels me to seek further 
information about the atomic bomb. It appears that it was 
their part in making that hellish device which brought to 
Presidents Conant and Compton the Civic Service Medals 
of the City Club. Their responses at the presentation cere- 
mony are of great interest. 

President Conant took issue with various other scientists 
who have solemnly warned that the manufacture of the 
exterminators of mankind cannot long be our national mo- 
nopoly, since other countries will undoubtedly be able to pro- 
duce them in the near future. He holds, on the contrary, 
that there will be from five to fifteen years before this will 
occur. At least five years of grace! Thank God! That is 
indeed reassuring—to those who trust it. 

The learned and astute Harvard president is a very high 
authority. But there are others! It is pertinent to inquire 
whether Conant stands well nigh alone among scientists com- 
petent to judge—Athanasius contra munduwm—or whether 
this opinion of his is generally shared by such others, I, for 
one, should like to know. And I call attention to the fact 
that scientists usually speak with practical unanimity, in 
refreshing contrast with the interminable religious disputes. 

President Compton, as reported, made no reference to his 
colleague’s belief that in the art of collective homicide no 
other country can match ours for at least five years. He 
used his opportunity by justifymg the use of the new 
wholesale killer on Japanese men, women and children, on 
the ground that “it brought the struggle to a quicker ending 
than would otherwise have occurred.” He said the Japanese 
“would have continued fighting to the last ditch,” but for the 
“dramatic effect” of the bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
How does he know that? Had not the Japanese government 
sought for weeks specific terms of capitulation only to be an- 
swered by swaggering blather, “unconditional surrender”? 

The concluding paragraph of the Herald report was some- 
what jumbled, but it appeared to be a contention by Presi- 
dent Compton that, after all, the atomic bomb is no more 
devilish than fire-bombs when the latter are copiously show- 
ered. He alleged that “at Hiroshima 100,000 persons were 
killed and two-and-a-half square miles totally destroyed.” 
But, in contrast, the two 1,000-plane fire-bomb raids on 
Tokyo “left 7,000,000 persons homeless, completely destroyed 
eighty-five square miles and killed 125,000 persons in the 
first raid alone.” It seems to me that the correct inference 
from this contrast is not to extenuate the atomic bomb, but 
rather to condemn along with it the so appallingly effective 
fire-bomb. 

I do not forget, however, that the fire-bomb has been 
widely used to roast our enemies and has elicited but little 
protest. The “obliteration bombing” of German cities was, as 
reported in the Herald, explicitly approved by Bishop Oxnam 
—now president of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America—God save the mark!—as a way of saving 
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American lives by hastening victory. I venture to inquire 
of bishops, university presidents, and my patriotic country- 
men in general what they conceive to be the relative value 
of American and Japanese persons. 

How could Messrs. Conant and Compton miss the op- 
portunity the City Club gave them to say that there is no 
peace or security in the atomic bomb or any other fiendish 
instrument of human slaughter, but only in the spirit of 
universal good will? “Not by might nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

Dorchester, Mass. Henry W. PinkuaM 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES 
AKRON SESSION, APRIL 25-30, 1946 


Nominations: 

Chairman, Dr. John van Schaick, R.D. 2, Richmond- 
ville, N. Y.; Charles B. Ladd, 21 High Street, Everett, 
Mass.; Dr. Frank D. Adams, 419 N. Logan St., Lansing, 
Mich.; Dr. A. I. Spanton, 612 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio; 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 1661 Crescent Pl., N. W, Washington, 
D.C: 

Program: 

Chairman, Dr. Stanley Manning, 15 Middlefield Drive, 
West Hartford, Ct.; Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 39A Lee St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; A. Edwin Grimes, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Ida M. Folsom, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. G. H. Leining, 28 Charles St., Braintree, Mass. 

Official Reports and Recommendations: 

Chairman, Fred B. Perkins, 1204 Industrial Tr. Bldg., 
Providence, R. I.; Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, 43 Oberlin 
St., Worcester, Mass.; Harold S. Latham, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; Dr. Fred C. Leining, 526 Cumberland Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, 156 N. Chicago 
St., Joliet, Hl; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 4605 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 3117 45th St., N. W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Resolutions: 

Chairman, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, 88 Prospect St., Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, 4 West 76th St., New 
York City; Rev. David D. Rose, 8 Juniper St., Orono, Maine; 
Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, 401 S. Coler Ave., Urbana, IIl.; one more 
to be appointed. 

Religious Services: 

Chairman, Rev. R. J. Baughan, 937 Broad Street, New-_ 
ark, N. J.; Rev. Robert D. Killam, 207 State St., Spring 
field, Mass.; Rev. Charles A. Monbleau, 2 Elm St., Malden, 
Mass. 


Credentials: 

Chairman, Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, Derby Line, Vt5 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 9 Hanover St., Concord, N. H.; Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, 81 Jason St., Arlington, Mass. 

Monitors: 

Chairman, Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 39 So. Main St., 
Caribou, Maine; Rev. Roy J. Hatt, Cortland, N. Y.« Rev. 
Ernest A. Brown, 166 Weston St., Waltham, Mass.: Rev. 
Albert C. Niles, Universalist Church, Auburn, Maine; 
David Cole, Paige Hall, Tufts College, Mass.; Rev. Gale 
Bascombe, 11 Otsego St., Oneonta, N. Y.; Rev. Albert Zieg- 
ler, 28 Gould Street, Wakefield, Mass. 

Convention Chaplain: 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, 16 Nahant Place, Lynn, Mass. 
Local Convention, Akron, Ohio: | 

Chairman, Dean H. R. Evans, University of Akron; Mrs. 
CaWe Garrett, 22 East York St.; Mrs. James W. Graham, 
1395 Diagonal Ext.; H. O. Newman, 111 Hollinger St.; 
Pres. H. E. Simmons, University of Akron. 
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FRATERS OF THE WAYSIDE INN HOLD 
FORTY-FOURTH SESSION 


hee forty-fourth annual retreat of the Fraters of the 
Wayside Inn was held January 20 through 23 at the old 
Inn at Sudbury, Mass. Present to enjoy the gracious hospi- 
tality of the staff were Fraters Beach, Cummins, Etz, Fiske, 
Gehr, Donald Hoyt, Huntley, Kapp, Lalone, Fred Leining, 
G. H. Leining, Reamon, R. M. Rice, W. W. Rose, Van 
Schaick. Guests were Dean Ratcliff, Messrs. Wyman, Man- 
ning, C. L. Scott, and Benjamin Hersey. Frater Lalone 
acted as Prior for the session. The’ Fraters were led in morn- 
ing and evening devotions by Frater Huntley. 

Friendly personal reunions, good fellowship, good sing- 
ing (and some bad) characterized the Sunday evening ses- 
sion. Van Schaick from Washington, Gehr from Philadel- 
phia renewed their fellowship with Hoyt of Portland and 
Reamon of Syracuse, as did all the other Fraters from the 
four points of the compass. The guest lists brought some 
new faces to the Inn this year, in line with the policy of the 
Fraters to bring as many of their Universalist ministerial 
brethren as possible to the Inn over the years. Physical lim- 
itations, solely, limit the membership of this particular Uni- 
versalist ministers’ group. 

Monday morning, “Doctor John’ (Frater Van Schaick) 
opened the study-and-discussion program with an interesting 
and most valuable report, “Religious Liberalism in Holland.” 
At the afternoon session, at which Frater Skinner had been 
scheduled to speak on “Dynamic Religion,’ Donald Hoyt 
spoke on Smart’s treatment of the gospel of John in his new 
book, The Spiritual Gospel. WUlness kept Dean Skinner 
from the retreat, but Hoyt stepped into the breach with a 
brilliant analysis of The Spiritual Gospel. 

Monday evening brought a revival of the old-fashioned 
spelling bee, beloved by Fraters Tomlinson and McCollester 
of yore. 

The Scribe, Frater Etz, ruled supreme with the aid of the 
authority of the Webster presented to the Inn many years 
ago and declared by the Fathers to be the infallible reference 
in all subsequent contests. Space and what the Chinese call 
face compel us to omit full reference to the performance of 
the editor of Tor Curisti1an Leaner in this affray. [Note: The 
assistant editor claims that the fearless spelling of E. H. L. 
greatly brightens and enlivens her day.] 

Following the business session Tuesday morning, Max 
Kapp and Wallace Rose presented reports on The Anatomy 
of Peace, by Emery Reves, and A Christian Global Strategy, 
by Walter Van Kirk. Roger Etz and Robert Cummins gave 
the men a fascinating afternoon session on “Universalist 
Personalities.” Tuesday evening brought a rare treat to the 
Fraters, when Wallace Fiske, just returned from duty as 
Chaplain with the 14th Air Force in China, talked intimately 
about his experiences in ministering to young men in the 
service of their country. 

_ Wednesday morning the retreat closed, with the tradi- 
tional Upper Room service held at the long table in the old 
kitchen. The simple communion was conducted by Frater 
Lalone, assisted by Frater Van Schaick. 

The fellowship of the Inn and the spirit of this retreat 
are well portrayed by a ballad written by Max Kapp, added 
this year to the archives of the Fraters. 


WINTER’S NIGHT 


We celebrate the friendly night, 
And mirth’s bright brew we quaff; 

, The raging storm holds no affright 
At inns where free men laugh. 


No ruddy wine or heady ale 

Is passed the taproom round, 
And yet the gladness does not fail, 
Or joy cease to resound. 
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The Hessians turn their fixed gaze 
Upon the hearthside banter; 

The Fraters turn (from wonted ways) 
Some predetermined ranter. 


The somber themes of deep concern, 
That le in every heart, 

Await the session’s next return, 
The prophet’s fervent art. 


At length the ashes conquer flame, 
The embers blacken slow; 

“Good night” is said for every name, 
And to repose we go. 


But in the shadowed, empty chairs 

That cluster round the ring 

Are lingering those who know our prayers, 
Who join us when we sing. 


In each loved inn a watch they keep— 
The men of other years— 

They post a guard above our sleep; 
They know our toil and tears. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN PRACTICE 
Wauter H, Macruerson 


QO’ Universalist church in Joliet has employed various 
implements for making visual education a helpful ad- 
Junct to religious education, with effective results. It is gen- 
erally agreed that what we see makes a far greater impres- 
sion upon us than what we hear, and this is especially true 
of what we see in picture form, even in the days of the cave 
men, even unto “Technicolor.” 

I should say that no school should be without a stereop- 
ticon, and, better still, a combination of stereopticon and 
reflectoscope as devised by Bausch and Lomb. The advan- 
tage of the combination reflectoscope lies in the fact that it 
can not only be used for regular stereopticon slides but the 
added Reflectoscope feature makes it possible to use picture 
postcards of all kinds, and other picture materials up to 4x6 
inches. Interesting black-and-white and colored pictures can 
be cut from magazines, or, a®@ we have also done, drawings 
can be made by children in church-school classes, of graphs 
and charts and diagrams, to help drive home lesson or discus- 
sion material. 

Another effective visual aid is found in the Picturol Pro- 
jector, which uses the 2x2 picture slides and “strips,” with 
sixty to seventy small 2x2 pictures which tell a whole story 
of the life of Jesus, or St. Paul, and many other available 
subjects. The 2x2 slides can be purchased outright and 
used over and over again in various classes from year to 
year. The “strips” can be rented at a very low figure. The 
advantage of this small “lantern” is that it is very light in 
weight and can easily be set up and be carried from room 
to room as needed. 

We have also experimented with small Dioramas, which 
require some artistic skill in making, but which also excite 
the imagination of those co-operating in the construction of 
backgrounds and foreground figurines. In every church there 
are people with artistic, creative powers waiting to be chal- 
lenged to exercise their art instincts. 

Last, there is the “Talkie Movie,” with a large and grow- 
ing library of films now available. The Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration, 34 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Illinois, has lately estab- 
lished a special Department for Religious Education Films, 
so great has become the demand for this form of visual 
education. This department has an experienced director in 
charge, who will advise anyone interested in the nature and 
effectiveness of certain types of films. The catalogue of Ideal 
Pictures is carefully edited, with lists for “Fundamentalists, 
Roman Catholics, and what will be most likely to appeal to 
Liberals.” 
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Our Library Desk 


Tus Supremacy or IsragL. By Samuelwork in an area that has never been 


A. B. Mercer. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. $3.00. 


This book contains the series of four 
Bohlen Lectures delivered in the Collegi- 
ate Chapel of St. Andrew’s at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School (Episcopal) in 
May, 1943. The author is professor of 
Semitic Languages and Egyptology in 
Trinity College at the University of 
Toronto. His purpose is to show how 
Israel towered above her great con- 
temporaries, Egypt and _ Babylonia. 
After describing the greatness of these 
two countries, which consisted largely in 
material accomplishments (ch. 1), he 
proceeds to show how they were greatly 
surpassed by Israel in literature (ch. 2) 
and in religious and moral ideas (ch. 3). 
The concluding lecture is devoted to the 
continuance of Israel’s supremacy, de- 
voting considerable attention to Zionism 
(ch. 4). 

The format and workmanship on the 
book do not represent the best stand- 
ards of today. Nor is the material too 
carefully written, for there is consider- 
able repetition between the chapters. 

The author’s work is liberal and 
scholarly throughout. There is hardly 
an idea in the book with which the re- 
viewer is not in full agreement. It is 
seldom that one can make such a state- 
ment. Even in the difficult question of 


Zionism, Professer Mercer steers a true 


course, disparaging the nationalist ele- 
ment in Zionism and showing that 
Israel’s world mission is spiritual rather 
than governmental. It is good to have 
such a volume which contrasts the en- 
during achievement of Israel with the 
passing cultures and religions of her 
neighbors. 

Rotuanp E. Woire 


Tue Cuurcu in Our Town. By Rock- 
well C. Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1.50. 

While there have been books written 
in an attempt to dissect the problems of 
the rural church, to suggest ways and 
means for solving these problems, never 
before has there been a book which has 
so clearly portrayed the rural church as 
an integral part of the community in 
which it lives. Approaching the situa- 
tion from the viewpoint of the rural 
sociologist as well as the pastor of a 
rural church, the author indicates the 
need for a reappraisal of the peculiar 
opportunities facing the church in the 
rural community. Having read such a 
book one recognizes that the rural pas- 
torate should never be thought of in 
terms of a stepping-stone to larger op- 
portunities in urban areas, but rather as 
a challenge to any man to do a great 
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fully developed. 

Using this from a sociological point of 
view, the author guides the minister to 
see the church in relation to the society, 
the economic position, the educational 
problems, the religious needs of the rural 
community. The rural church will never 
fulfill its function, the minister of a rural 
church will never fully accomplish his 
work, until he understands the frame- 
work of rural society in which the church 
is found. 

Beginning with an analysis of what is 
meant by “rural,” the framework which 
makes up rural society, the fitting of the 
church into its community, Rockwell C. 
Smith clearly and concisely indicates the 
relation of land—‘“Too Much or Too 
Little,” “Bread and Butter,” “Yours and 
Mine’’—to the effective working program 
of the church. 

To a denomination in which the great 
majority of its churches are in rural 
situations, this book comes as a welcome 
guide. It is a “must” in the reading 
plan of every rural or small-town minis- 
ter. No man can read such a book and 
not become aware of the weaknesses of 
our present plans, or fail to see the 
opportunities which his service in the 
rural ministry affords. 


A. Epwin Gries 
e 


WuereE Do ProrpteE Taxke THEIR 
Troustes? By Lee R. Steiner. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.00. 


This book is a remarkable presenta- 
tion of an array of pseudo-sciences whick 
advertise to settle behavior problems. It 
presents an absorbing story of the 
opiates men and women seek’ in an ap- 
proach to their emotional balance. Its 
pages take us through the Success Clubs, 
Radio Courts, Beauty Columns,- Lonely 
Hearts’ Clubs, Trance Therapy and 
Spiritualism, numerology and the dozens 
of other practices which have been set 
up, carefully concealed under the guise 
of stabilizing -the emotional pulse, to 
tap the pocketbooks of the troubled 
seekers. 

Those who have had dealings with the 
nervous tensions of people know that 
many of them seek what Mrs. Steiner 
calls “hopiates,” but few are aware of 
the extent of the malicious practices, 
or the effects upon those who are seek- 
ing an escape from deep-seated ills, such 
as is revealed in this study at first hand. 
Nor are many aware of the extent of the 
reach into the audience described as 
“intelligent-looking” and “well-dressed.” 

Mrs. Steiner is a psychologist with a 
professional background of study and 
experience. As such, she knows the hard 
road to understanding, knows that there 


are no short cuts to personality through .« 
cosmetics, that inferiority complexes. 
have their roots in unfortunate child 
experiences and are not cured by quack- 
ery at $25 per sitting. But she does 
not write her book from this angle. She, 
together with her valuable assistant, 
Mrs. Maybelle Barrison, actually en- 
rolled in these classes, arranged personal 
conferences with the self-styled “doc- 
tors,” sat in trance seances, studied nu- 
merology, and followed the many leads 
back to universities where these prac- 
titioners claimed, falsely, to have been 
lecturers, and then carefully analyzed 
the techniques to show not only the 
ridiculousness of the sources of help men 
are seeking, but the tragic danger of fol- 
lowing advice given by such incompetent 
and professionally untrained operators. 
Ipa M. Fotsoar 


Wuen Lire Gers Harp. James Gordon 

Gilkey. Macmillan. $1.50. 

This book is a supplement to another 
book by the same author, God Will 
Help You. Dr. Gilkey suggests that the 
two should be read together. This is 
because the latter deals more with re- 
ligious matters than does the present 
book. But the latter has a world of 
helpful material that depends upon no 
other work. 

Dr. Gilkey, in his foreword, reminds 
the readers that this book was written 
in wartime. For that reason, many of 
his references and illustrations are taken 
from wartime experiences. Yet they 
still make a point which can be applied 
to peacetime needs. 

The book comprises twelve chapters 
on very familiar life problems. For ex- 
ample, one is on the subject, “When 
You Have Too Much To Do.” That 
strikes home to most of us! In thiss 
chapter we are reminded that we do not 
have to do everything at once—take 
them one at a time. The first thing we 
know, everything will be done in good 
order. The illustrations give point to 
this statement in such a way that we 
can do nothing else but accept the sug- 
gestions. 

The chapters are short, easy to read 
and interesting. In his foreword, Dr. 
Gilkey acknowledges, “I have imagined 
I was talking face to face with some- 
one who had encountered one of the 
problems and had come to discuss it 
with me.” For that reason he has 
tried to make each chapter practical. 

He has succeeded in that attempt. 
The reader can find situations that 
apply to his own problems and_ sug- 
gestions as to good methods for solving 
them. All in all, it is a good little book 
to keep handy. 

Harriet E. Drutey 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


SOME BOOKS FOR LENTEN 
READING 


Prayers of the Free 
m\ Sprrit, Stephen H. 
c Fritchman, editor, 


t te = 
si Woman’s Press, $1. 


A collection of 
prayers and lita- 
nies for deep spir- 
itual living. 
Those of the Way, Willard L. Sperry, 
Harper, $1.50. 
A book of Lenten meditations, pre- 
senting the panorama of the Chris- 
tian pilgrimage. 
One Destiny, Sholem Asch, Putnam, 
$1.50. 
An epistle to Christians, by the 
famous Jewish author, dealing with 
Jewish suffering, and the common 
Jewish-Christian destiny. 
A Religion. for Greatness, Clarence R. 
Skinner; Murray, $2.00. 
A religion of universals, imperative 
if we are to survive. 
The Seamless Robe, Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
Macmillan, $2.00. 
The great need for lovingkindness 
in all life’s relationships today. 


i= 
——— 
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LENTEN WORSHIP SERVICE 


What it means to be a Universalist— 
jin the home, in the world of nature, in 
human relations, in personal commit- 
ment, in the church, is the theme of the 
church-school worship services for Lent. 
For the three Sundays just preceding— 
February 17, 24, and March 3—biogra- 
phies of three Universalist leaders are 
given. These personalities were instru- 
mental in shaping the destiny of our 
Church and form a fitting prelude to the 
Lenten series on denominational beliefs 
inyaction. Some schools may wish to 
borrow the stereopticon slides and “lec- 
tures” on Murray Grove, Provincetown, 
Ferry Beach or the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church in connection 
with these services. (Send to G.S.S.A 
office.) 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
CHURCH DOING ABOUT THIS? 


The rising trend in crime once again 
directs its attention to the home and the 
youth problem. More and more, I am 
convinced that the fault lies directly 
in the home. Parental responsibility is 
no longer in style. This causes me to 
suggest that a new approach is neces- 
sary. In the past when a youngster 
committed crime, he alone was _ held 
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responsible and went to reform school, 
a foster home, or was put on probation. 
The time has come when parents should 
be held responsible not only to their 
own conscience but to society. Juvenile 
delinquency does not occur until adults 
first become delinquent. Law enforce- 
There is a need for more .realism in 
meeting the crime problem. It is not 
pleasant, but the fact remains that it is 
the delinquent youngster of the war 
years who is now graduating into the 
ranks of seasoned criminals. The most 
recent figures reveal that twenty-one 
per cent of all arrests are of persons 
under twenty-one. More persons aged 
seventeen are arrested than in any other 
age group. Those under twenty-one 
years of age represent fifteen per cent 
of all murderers, thirty-six per cent of 
all robbers, fifty-one per cent of all 
burglars, thirty-four per cent of all 
thieves, twenty-six per cent of all arson- 
ists, sixty-two per cent of all car thieves, 
and thirty per cent of all rapists. _ 
The whole problem becomes more 
serious when we observe the shocking 
spectacle of the rise in youth offenders 
during the war years. They are the 
ones who are now becoming the post- 
graduates of crime and are committing 
the more despicable offenses. The ar- 
rests of girls under eighteen years of age 
have increased 198% since the last 
peacetime year of 1939, while arrests of 
boys under eighteen years of age have 
increased forty-eight per cent for homi- 
cide, seventy per cent for rape, thirty- 
nine per cent for robbery, seventy-two 
per cent for assault, fifty-five per cent 
for auto thefts, and 101% for drunken- 
ness and driving while intoxicated. 
These figures do not mean that all 
youth has failed; on the other hand, 
the generation ahead of them has failed. 
The best we can do to correct our mis- 
takes is to aid the youngsters who have 
never had a chance in recapturing their 
rightful places and removing those 
forces which have contributed to their 
delinquency. The home, the church, 
and the school must be united in a com- 
mon purpose. We need new attitudes 
of respect, both for the parent and for 
law. We need a rebuilding of the foun- 
dations which made this nation the 
greatest in all history, bulwarks formed 
of more staple materials than those of 
apathy, selfishness, or indulgence. 
Our boys and our girls are the founda- 
tion of America, to grow as their par- 
ents and their surroundings direct. 


J. Epaar Hoover, 
in an address before the International 
Assn. of Chiefs of Police, December, 1945 


FOR YOUR RACE 
RELATIONS BULLETIN BOARD 


A large colored picture map, showing 
nationality, racial and industrial dis- 
tribution, may be secured without 
charge by writing to The Council 
against Intolerance, 17 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. The map is entitled 
America, A Nation of One People from 
Many Countries. An accompanying 
book of stories, We’re All Americans, 
also without charge, is available from 
the same office. 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


For Lenten devotional reading there 
are two booklets that might well be 
ordered at this time. One, for adults, 
is entitled A New Day Dawns, prepared 
by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, minister 
of the Universalist Church of Joliet, Ill. 
(7e each, or 6c in lots of 11-99, 544c for 
100 or more, postage additional.) Each 
church-school teacher should be supplied 
with a copy. 

The other is Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls at Easter Time, a book- 
let of readings, stories, songs and pic- 
tures compiled by Connecticut Council 
of Churches, for children between the 
ages of five and fifteen. These are 15c 
each, or 18c in lots of twenty-five or 
more. Both may be ordered through 
the Universalist Publishing House. Try 
to use the Lenten period for personal 
religious growth and _ spiritual enrich- 
ment of teachers and pupils. 


COUNTEE CULLEN 


Countee Cullen, negro poet, died Jan- 
uary 9, 1946, at the age of forty-three. 
He had a brilliant career as student at 
New York University and as graduate 
student at Harvard. He won a Har- 
mon Award for literature and a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, making possible 
two years of study in Europe. More 
recently, he taught French in New York 
City schools. Among his books are 
Color, Copper Sun, Caroling Dusk, The 
Black Christ. One of his most quoted 
poems is “I Have a Rendezvous with 
Life,” written when he was a high school 
student. Countee Cullen has won a real 
place among American poets. 


A CALL FOR USED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Used Christmas cards will be wel- 
comed by Save the Children Federation, 
since they may be distributed to rural 
schools needing attractive pictures. 
Send packages of cards to the Federa- 
tion Workroom, 8 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


SPECIAL DAYS IN MARCH 


These are days when we feel the need 
to dedicate and rededicate ourselves to 
the tasks that lie before us. The margins 
of safety in our everyday world are too 
narrow to gamble upon. We must be 
sure that our compass is exceedingly 
true, that 1t may lead us in a straight 
path. It is in moments of high con- 
secration that we sharpen our perspec- 
tives and clarify our ideals to see that 
“path. To this end, our attention is 
again called to the two days of special 
consecration which fall during the 
month of March, Dedication Day for 
all Universalist women, Ash Wednes- 
day, March 6, and World Day of 
Prayer, Friday, March 8. 

The Dedication Day theme this year 
is The Way and the Wayfarer. It is 
a thoughtful presentation prepared for 
vou by Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, with a sponsoring commit- 
tee of the following New York women: 
Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Mrs. Max 
A. Kapp, Mrs. John E. Wood, Mrs. 
Carl Reustle, Mrs. Harry Rice. Mrs 
Clinton A. Moulton. It is hoped that 
this service will bring thousands of Uni- 
versalists women together Ash VWednes- 
day in their various churches to recom- 
mit themselves to the work of the church 
and to service in the world. The serv- 
ice requires approximately an hour and 
it is suggested that it be a unit in it- 
self. The collection will be used for 
literature. 

Send to the Office Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass., for your supply 
of the Dedication Day Service pro- 
erams. 

The theme for World Day of Prayer 
is The Things That Make for Our 
Peace. The author is Miss Mabel Shaw, 
one of the first two missionaries sent out 
by the London Missionary Society to 
Africa in 1915. It is especially fitting, 
since the missionary theme this yeer 
centers in Africa, that Miss Shaw, one 
of the much-loved African missionaries, 
should have been given the honor to 
prepare the general service to be used 
the world around, 

Five European countries, inaccessible 
lest year, have received the program 
material this year and will participate. 
The Deputation to Japan carried the 
programs to Japan. The service was 
mailed to Korea. The Philippines 
have also been contacted. When we 
bow our heads, March 8, we shall have 
the feeling of satisfaction that Christian 
women the world around believe in a 
oneness of spirit through ec smmon 
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prayer and that they are redoublirg 

their efforts in these days of peace to 

develop that inner control which is the 
only assurance of a peace that will en- 
dure. 

World Day of Prayer is a con-munity 
enterprise and should be co-operatively 
planned. Universalist women should be 
represented in the planning and should 
he eager to lend their talents to the 
success of the service, and to give their 
means to the financial support of the 
work. Offering im the United States 
alone last year totaled over $183,009. 
The collections serve many areas of 
need, including one in which Univer- 
salist women are especially interested, 
the Christian Colleges of the Orient. 

Send to the Universalist Publishing 
touse, 16 Beacon St., Boston §, Mess., 
for supplies for this service and for the 
Yandbook of suggestions for the leader 
of the World Day of Prayer Program. 
The World Day of Prayer is sponsored 
by the United Council of Church 
Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

A Call to Prayer— 
free (in limited quantities) . 

Adult Program— 

“The Things That Make For Our 

Peace,” 2 cents each, $2.00 per hun- 

dred. 

Handbook for Day of Prayer Leaders— 
suggestions for program, promotion, 
publicity, and radio—10 cents each. 

Poster (17 x 22)—5 cents. 


AN APPRECIATION FOR 
AN INSTITUTE COURSE 


I sometimes wonder at the conclusions 
teachers reach when they stop to 
ponder just how much of their courses 
makes an impression, and so I am tak- 
ing a few minutes to write a “thank you” 
for last summer’s course at Ferry Beach. 

We have completed our five lessons on 
the migrants, and you may be inter- 
ested in knowing just how we achieved 
the correlations suggested at the Insti- 
tute of Churchmanship. The course 
was divided into the following subjects: 


a. Are There Still Migrants? 

b. These Moving Times. 

c. What Are We Doing for Migrants? 

d. Fear vs. The Four Freedoms. 

e. The Three Relations—Race, Labor 
and Rural-Urban. 


You see that is very ambitious, and 
of course covered too much ground, but 
it was necessary if we were to incor- 
porate the material given last summer. 
We opened with a review of Grapes of 
Wrath, given by Elsie G. McPhee, who 
did a perfectly splendid piece of work, 


and who slipped into the modern trend 
of migrants with a piece of literature 
which had been sent to her from the 
South. We had Lazy Susan at the next 
meeting and she fitted in nicely with 
these moving times. Mrs. Roger F. Etz 


followed the next month with the mis- | 


sionary stories that she gathered from 
the two books suggested at the beach, 
and these touched a soft spot in the 
hearts of the ladies. The fourth month 
we were able to incorporate some of 
Mrs. J. Russell Bowman’s course, some 
of Dr. Clarence R. Skinner’s course, and 
some of George B. Armstead’s course, 
with Bernice F. Cunningham giving a 
resumé of Mrs. George B. Armstead’s 
talk on the San Francisco Conference. 
This made a very effective program. 
The last lesson was mine, and I started 
with the Rev. Merrel Booker’s round 
table (remember?), took some of Mrs. 
Bowman’s, a bit from Dr. Skinner, and 
quite a bit from the Home Mission’s 
booklet. There you have it! I found 
it a bit more difficult teaching than the 
China course, perhaps because it hit 
nearer home. However, don’t misunder- 
stand me; I loved every minute, and 
wish more ladies would undertake the 
job of leading study courses. I gathered 
more than I ever could give from these 
two years. and am very humble that I 
was asked to be the leader. 

‘“Guapys E. Wo.iey 
Study Group Leader, Medford A. U. W. 


THE NEW CHINA LEAFLET 

“A Look at Our Work in China” is 
the title of the China leaflet which came 
from the press recently. This new 
leaflet carries the only firsthand reports 
which have come out of Chung Ho’ 
Chang since the Association of Univer- 
salist Women assumed responsibility for 
the work at the Rural Service Station, 
January 1, 1944. The tragic account of 
the plague, told by the director of the 
Station, shows the great need for educa- 
tion, and should call every women’s 
group to sacrificial giving to that end. 

Sufficient copies for distribution may 
be obtained from the A. U. W. office. 


The Executive Board of The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women held a spe- 
cial meeting, January 28 and 29 in Bos- 
ton, for the discussion and settlement of 
several items of business relative to the 
outreach work and in anticipation of 
the coming biennial convention to be 
held in Akron, Ohio, April 25-30. 

All recommendations should be in 
the hands of the Business Committee, 
Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Chairman, 
736 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
not later than February 28. 
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ALL SOULS’, BROOKLYN, 
BEGINS SECOND CENTURY 


One hundred and fifty people at- 
tended the one hundred-and-first annual 
parish dinner of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., January 15. 

At the parish meeting following the 
dinner, heads of all organizations of the 
church made their reports. The treas- 
urer reported all bills paid. The 1945 
Easter offering was $1515, the Christ- 
mas offering $1350. Last fall the “Look 
Ahead Committee” launched its drive 
for $14,000. The chairman, William C 
Dorr, reported $19,000 in cash and 
pledges, with the expectation of raising 
$20,000 by March 1. 

The total membership of the three 
choirs is at present seventy-two. 

The minister, Dr. Cornelius Green- 
way, made his sixteenth annual report 
In 1945 he officiated at twenty-four 
weddings, christened fourteen children 
and two adults, officiated at fifty-five 
funerals. During the war twenty-two 
babies were born in the parish. Thirty- 
eight new members joined the church. 
During the year the pastor made 804 
parish calls. ‘ 

Lt. John Peters presented the parish 
two life-size portraits of his grandpar- 
ents, the,Rev. and Mrs. Bernard Peters. 
Mr. Peters was the minister of All Souls’ 
during the trying Civil War years. 

New trustees elected for four years 
are William C. Dorr and August H. 


Durbaum. Re-elected for four years 
were Edwin B. Wilson and J. Noble 
Landis. 


FREDERICK H. COLE RETIRES 


Frederick H. Cole has retired as 
eS. Immigration Inspector after 
twenty-eight years of service, all at St. 
Albans, Vt. Mr. Cole was graduated 
from Tufts College Theological School 
in 1902, and was a Universalist clergy- 
man until 1918, when he entered the 
Federal Service. He is a native of 
Vermont and expects to continue to re- 


side in St. Albans. 


ADVENT OF . 
STEPHEN ROBERT KILLAM 


February 1, 1946, at Springfield, 
Mass., a son, Stephen Robert, was born 
to the Rev. and Mrs. Robert D. Killam. 

Mrs. Killam is at the Wesson Ma- 
ternity Hospital, Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Killam is minister of the Church of the 
Unity (Unitarian-Universalist) , Spring- 
field, and a well-known radio preacher. 
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LT.-COLONEL WILLIAM DAWES 
VEAZIE AWARDED BRONZE 
STAR MEDAL 


Lt.-Colonel 


Chaplains 


Veazie, 
deco- 


Dawes 
recently 
rated with the Bronze Star Medal by 


William 


Corps, was 


Brigadier-General Herbert T. Perrin, 
Commanding Officer, Fort Douglas, 
Utah, in a presentation ceremony at 
that Post. General Perrin commanded 
the 106th Infantry Division during the 
Battle of the Bulge, and Lt.-Colonel 
Veazie was his Division Chaplain. 

The Citation was as follows: 

“For meritorious service in connection 
with miltary operations against the 
enemy from 17 November, 1944, to 8 
May, 1945, in England, Belgium, France, 
and Germany. As Chaplain of the 106th 
Infantry Division, Col. Veazie was 
charged with the conduct of the religious 
and spiritual program for all personnel 
of the Division. His high ideals, his 
earnestness of endeavor, and his sym- 
pathetic and human understanding pro- 
vided an outstanding example for leaders 
of all echelons. His sound and quiet 
counsel was a source of constant and 
reassuring inspiration to his Division 
Commander during the darkest period 
of the Battle of the Ardennes, and his 
ministrations and encouragement to the 
combat troops, both under fire and in 
all echelons, reflected the highest tradi- 
tions of the Armed Services. 

“Upon arrival in England, Col. Vea- 
zie, Division Chaplain, through his 
ceaseless efforts, capably provided re- 
ligious services for the widely-scattered 
Division. At the outset of the Ar- 
dennes counteroffensive, Col. Veazie de- 
voted many long hours in comforting 
battle-weary casualties, and the wounded 
at the clearing stations, and where he 
voluntarily assisted in many tasks. In 
addition Col. Veazie worked tirelessly 
in the prevention of isolated burials, 
and at the task of facilitatmg prompt 
evacuation and burial of the deceased 
in Army cemeteries. When the Division 
assumed control of Prisoner-of-War en- 
closures, Col. Veazie competently organ- 


ized Prisoner-of-War Chaplains in min- 
istering to the needs of the Prisoners ot 
War, numbering over 900,000. Through- 
out this period, by his devotion to duty, 
unselfish and untiring efforts, Lt.-Col- 
onel William Dawes Veazie, Chaplains 
Corps, rendered an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the spiritual well-being of the 
division.” 

Col. Veazie, now Post Chaplain at 
Fort Douglas, Utah, directs the morale 
and religious program of the War De- 
partment Personnel, Reception, Rotation 
and Separation Centers, the Post area 
Hospital, area Stockade, and the Pris- 
oner-of-War Camp. 

Col. Veazie wears, in addition to the 
Bronze Star Medal, the African-Euro- 
pean Theater Ribbon with four major 
campaign Battle Stars, Northern France, 
the Ardennes, Central Europe and the 
Rhineland, and the American Defense, 
American Theater Ribbons, and the 
Victory Medal. 


SAMUEL F. PARKER 
SPEAKER AT ORANGE 


Samuel F. Parker, member of the 
Executive Board of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Universalists, was the 
speaker at the annual parish meeting of 
the First Universalist Church of Orange, 
Mass. Mr. Parker spoke on “Where 
Are We and Where Are We Going?” 
A hearty vote of appreciation of the 
minister, the Rev. Charles Emmons, fol- 
lowed his annual report. Officers 
elected are: Joseph, E. Prentiss, modera- 
tor; Daniel H. Harrington, clerk and 
treasurer; prudential committee for 
three years, Cyril E. Brubaker and 
Henry D. Wood; head usher, Herbert M. 
Johnson, Jr. 


PERSONALS 


Melvin Johnson, a member of the 
First Parish Church, Universalist, Mal- 
den, Mass., has gone to Poland to as- 
sume his duties as American Red Cross 
Director of Civilian Relief. 


The Rev. Robert D. Killam _ of 
Springfield, Mass., broadcasts each Fri- 
day evening at 7:15 P. M. from Station 
WMAS, Springfield. Mr. Killam’s pro- 
gram is called “A Way of Living.” 


Charles Champlin Hersey, son of the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Harry Adams Her- 
sey, of Danbury, Conn., executive offi- 
cer of the USS. Mt. McKinley, has 
been promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander. His ship transported the distin- 
guished international commission — to 
Japan, and served as its “hotel” during 
its stay in that country. 
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ORDINATIONS 
NATHANIEL PAGE LAURIAT was 


ordained and installed as minister by 
the First Unitarian Church of San José, 
Calif., January 24. Opening sentences 
and invocation were delivered by the 
Rey. Addison Eliot Steeves, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Stockton. Pro- 
fessor Elmo Robinson, chairman of the 
Ordination Committee, read the Scrip- 
ture, and the responsive reading was 
led by Dean Edward Ohrenstein of the 
Starr King School for the Ministry. 
Mrs. William J. Emig, president of the 
Board of Trustees, brought greetings 
from the Church. The greetings of the 
Ministerial Association were spoken by 
the Rev. Stephen Peabody, minister of 
the Congregational Church. The occa- 
sional sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Wilham McGee, Unitarian Church of 
Santa Cruz. 

The act of ordination and installation 
was performed by Niles Wretman, hon- 
orary president of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The prayer of ordination was 
offered by Rabbi Iser L. Freund, of 
Temple Bickur Cholim, San José. The 
charge to the minister and welcome to 
the fellowship and the charge to the 
congregation were given by the Rey. 
Ernest Caldecott, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles and Pacific 
Coast Regional Director for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. 
Nathaniel Lauriat. 


THEODORE ALBERT WEBB was 
ordained to the Christian ministry at 
Stafford, Conn., January 22. The call to 
worship and the invocation were given 
by the Rev. Russell Camp, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of West Staf- 
ford. Later in the service, Mr. Camp, 
representing the Stafford University As- 
sociation, welcomed the Rey. Theo- 
dore A. Webb into the larger Christian 
fellowship. ~The Rev. William C. Bissett, 
a classmate of Mr. Webb’s at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. The ordination sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Banning, of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary. In the absence of Dr. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, the ordination 
ceremony was conducted by the Rey. 
Raymond M. Scott of Bridgeport, who 
also offered the ordination prayer. The 
charge to the minister was given by 
Paul E. Pfuetze, associate professor of 
philosophy at Connecticut State Col- 
lege, where Mr. Webb is continuing his 
studies.’ Dr, Harry Adams Hersey, of 
Danbury, in behalf of the State Con- 
vention, welcomed the newly-ordained 
minister into the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist Church and the State Conyen- 


tion, Dr. Hersey also presented the 
Bible. Following the singing of the 
recessional. hymn, composed by the 


newly-ordained minister, Mr. Webb pro- 
nounced the benediction. 
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DR. WALTER H. MACPHERSON, 
AUTHOR OF LENTEN MANUAL, 
“A NEW DAY DAWNS” 


ANNUAL PARISH MEETING, 
SAUGUS, MASS. 


The annual parish meeting of the 
First Parish Universalist Church, Sau- 
gus, Mass., was held Monday evening, 
January 14, and all reports were excel- 
lent. The parish is growing, as shown 
by the addition of over twenty-five new 
families to the list. The budget cam- 
paign showed more money pledged than 
in any of the last three years.. The 
treasurer’s report showed all bills paid 
and a very substantial amount in the 
treasury. The mortgage has been re- 
duced by $6603 during the last fiscal 
year, and now stands at $847.50. The 
minister’s salary has been raised $300, 
and he was also given a $50 Victory 
Bond at Christmas. 

Among improvements were grano- 
lithic walks and the necessary safety 
installations, as requested by the State 
Safety Commission. The sum of $25 
was contributed to Holland Relief, as 
well as five cartons of clothing. 

The church school is in good condi- 
tion, with a staff of twelve teachers and 
officers, caring for every class. The 
cradle roll, gaining eleven new mem- 
bers, has doubled its enrollment. The 
Cub Pack has been awarded the Presi- 
dential Citation for the record of 
achievement for 1945, Its treasury has 
funds to pay the re-registration of the 


entire membership of the pack. ‘The 
Women’s Fellowship, as usual, is a 
strong factor in the success of the 


church, contributing $470 during the 
year, as well as $250 from a_ special 
fund for mortgage reduction. The fine 
work of the chancel choir and the good 
congregations are very encouraging to 
the pastor and the officials of the 
Parish. Saugus is doing well. 


PICTURE-CONTEST WINNER 
WILL RECEIVE THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER FOR LIFE 


An endowed subscription to THE 
Curist1AN Leaper will be given to the 
person sending in the best photograph 
of a Universalist church before June 15, 
1946. Twenty other awards of one-year 
subscriptions to THe CuristiAN Leaver 
will be given for good pictures. 

The contest rules are simple. Send 
an eight-by-ten-inch glossy print of the 
best picture you have taken of your 
church. ‘Write your name and address 
and the full name of the church on a 
separate piece of paper and attach it to 
the back of the print. Pictures become 
the property of THe Curistran Leaner. 
Send in as many views as you wish. 
Pictures will be judged from the stand- 
point of photography, not architecture. 
Decisions of the judges will be final. 
The contest ends June 15. Pictures 
should not include people or automo- 
biles. Mail all entries to THe CHRISTIAN 
Leaper Contest, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA NEWS 

The People’s Church, Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist, Van Nuys, Calif., Sheldon 
Shepard, minister, has purchased a for- 
mer residence to use as a church build- 
ing until building conditions are more 
favorable for new construction. The 
plant,provides a chapel seating seventy, 
and ample office, classroom, washroom 
and kitchen facilities. It is on a beau- 
tiful corner lot, 108 by 160 feet, in the 
center of the valley. Members of the 
congregation are happy in their new 
home, and enthusiastic about prospects 
of outgrowing their chapel facilities and 


building a beautiful new chapel. The 
minister’s “Sentence Sermons,” a_ short 


column by Sheldon Shepard, now appear 
regularly in five newspapers of 
Fernando Valley. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 


especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucenr Garrett BEwKES 
President 
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OAKLAND, MAINE, THRIVING 


Following a supper served to sixty 
members the annual parish meeting of 
All Souls Universalist Church, Oakland, 
Maine, was held in Murray Vestry. 
(Editor’s Note: We assume this meet- 
ing occurred in January. Our corre- 
pondent failed to record the date.) 

In October the Rey. Will A. Kelley 
was recalled to take up the pastorate 
made vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Edmund Beal, and regular Sunday 
services were continued without inter- 
ruption and with a good attendance. 

The treasurer presented a_ report 
showing the parish free from debt and 
with a good cash balance on hand. 

A new heating plant has recently been 
installed in the church. The chairman 
of the House Committee reported the 
plant entirely paid for by donations 
solicited for that purpose. It was voted 
to set aside a sum of money to start 
a fund for other needed repairs, and a 
committee was appointed to consider 
ways and means of adding to this fund, 
until such time as the work can be 
properly undertaken. 

All organizations connected with the 
church were reported in good condition. 
with plans for activities for the coming 
year well in hand. 


ACTIVITIES OF LAWRENCE 
A. U. W. BRANCH 

The Lawrence Association of Univer- 
salist Women held the monthly supper 
meeting Monday, December 3. This 
took the form of a Christmas party, 
with treeyand exchange of gifts. Miss 
Helen Weigel presided at the business 
meeting. Entertainment was provided 
by Mrs. Betty Saunders, reader, and 
Elizabeth and Margaret Weigel in violin 
and piano duets. 

Hostesses for the supper were Mrs 
Clarence Osgood, chairman, Mrs. John 
Collins, Mrs. Carrie Currier, Mrs. Ed- 
win Dyer, Mrs. William Dillon, Mrs. 
Ernest Matthes, Mrs. Elmer Trumbull, 
Mrs. Clarence Pratt, and Mrs. Susie 
Openshaw. 

The afternoon meeting, also in the 
form of a Christmas party, was held 
Wednesday, December 19. In an appro- 
priate setting Mrs. Robert Barber gave 
scriptural readings of the Christmas 
story. These were interspersed with fit- 
ting carols, sung by Mrs. Ruby Os- 
good and Mrs. Cornelia Battershill. 

Following this service, Santa Claus, 
impersonated by the Rey. Robert Bar- 
ber, distributed gifts. 

Refreshments were served by the fol- 
lowing hostesses: Miss Edith Edge, 
chairman, Mrs. Eugene Woodbury, 
Mrs. John Collins, Mrs. Alfred Perry, 
Mrs. Albert Rogers, and Miss Georgie 
Batchelder. 

The party committee included Mrs. 
Clarence Osgood, Mrs. Ernest Matthes, 
and Mrs. Fred Schonland. 
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HARRY HERSEY REPRESENTS 
TUFTS AT PRESIDENT 
STAFFORD’S INAUGURATION 


‘Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., was delegated by the president 
of Tufts College to represent the college 
at the inauguration of the Rey. Dr. 
Russell Henry Stafford as president of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Friday, January 25. Doctor Hersey con- 
veyed the following greeting: 

“Tufts College takes pleasure in ac- 
cepting the kind invitation of the Trus- 
tees and Faculties of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation to the inaugura- 
tion of the Reverend Russell Henry 
Stafford as President, on the afternoon 
of Friday, the twenty-fifth of January, 
through representation by Harry 
Adams Hersey, A.B., A.M., B.D., D.D., 
Tufts College. Tufts College extends 
congratulations and best wishes to The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation for a 
continuation of its distinguished  serv- 
ices in the cause of scholarship. 


Lreonarp CarMICHAEL, President” 


AKRON BIDS “GODSPEED” 
TO DOCTOR BANER 


A farewell dinner and reception were 
held in the Akron, Ohio, Universalist 
Church Friday evening, January 11. 
Both were in honor of the Rev. George 
Cross Baner, D.D. Dr. Baner left for 
his new work in Santa Paula, Calif., fol- 
lowing the church service, January 13. 

At the dinner, held in the Sunday 
School rooms of the church, the main 
room and all the rooms were packed 
with members and friends of the church. 

The presiding officer was President 
Hezelton Simmons of Akron University 
one of the members of the Church 
Board. He introduced the following 
speakers: Charles W. Seiberling, vice- 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
who spoke of Dr. Baner’s fine work in 
the civic hfe of Akron; the Rev. Donald 
Kk. Evans of Chicago, who came to 
Akron purposely to attend the gather- 
ing. Mr. Evans spoke of Dr. Baner’s 
work with young people, and especially 
of his influence in interesting young 
men in the work of the ministry. (Mr 
Evans is one of those.) Dean Howard 
R. Evans then spoke of Dr. Baner’s 
work as spiritual leader of the Akron 
Universalist Church. At the close ot 
his talk, Dean Evans presented Dr. 
Baner with a purse of over $1,000. This 
is a token of the love and the high 
esteem which the members of the Akron 
Church hold for the man who has served 
them with such sacrificial devotion for 
the past thirty years. 

Following the dinner, a reception was 
held in the Grace Harter Memorial 
Room. It was largely attended, not 
only by members and friends of the 
church, but also by many men and 
women who have been associated with 
Dr. Baner in various civic organizations. 


Dr. Baner had offered to receive into 
the membership of the church any who 
might wish to take that step. He also: 
offered to christen children. On two 
Sundays, January 6 and 13, hesreceived 
a total of twenty-six new members and 
christened seven children. 

The following letter from the presi 
dent of the Akron Ministerial Associa 
tion is self-explanatory: 

President, 

The Ministerial Association, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

Dear Sir: 


I write this letter to you to commend. 
to your Christian fellowship the Rev. 
Dr. George Cross Baner, who is coming 
to your city as pastor of the Universalist 
Church. 

Dr. Baner has been one of the out- 
standing Christian leaders of our own. 
city for a period of thirty years: A 
deeply-loved pastor to people in his own 
church, an admired friend to hundreds. 
outside his church, and an honored and 
faithful co-worker with all those who 
have been zealous to make the way of 
Christ effectual in our city’s life. 

Although he is a well-known leader 
in his own denomination, it is as a co- 
operative fellow minister that I, in the 
name of the ministers of Akron, can 
warmly and sincerely introduce him to 
you. During his long pastorate here he 
has been truly a “worker.” Never has 
there been a difficult problem to face 
or a needed piece of work to be done— 
whether religious, civic, social, indus- 
trial, moral—but that Dr. Baner has. 
courageously and sacrifically spent him- 
self in finding a Christian solution or 
seeing that the work was done. His in- 
fluence, both personally and throught 
religious, civic and service organizations, 
has been beyond measure. 

It is with deep regret and a feeling ot 
distinct loss that we say “good-by’— 
God be with you—to him as he leaves: 
Akron for Santa Paula. However, we 
can still claim him as friend and fellow 
worker, and can gain a new joy in know- 
ing that others now will have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him and_ working. 
with him. 

Most sincerely, 
Scorr Wirurow, President, 
Akron Ministerial Association 


BANGOR LAYMAN ELECTED 
CITY COUNCIL CHAIRMAN 


Grover C. Bradford, prominent busi- 
nessman and active member of the First 
Universalist Church of Bangor, Maine, 
has been elected chairman of the Bangor 
City Council for 1946, which, under the 
Council-Manager form of government, 
is the highest city office. Mr. Bradford 
is the second Universalist to hold this 
office in recent years, the other being 
Prof. Benjamin C. Kent, who was chair- 
man of the Council in 1941. 
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DOCTOR JOHN HOST TO 
BOSTON RELIGIOUS PRESS CLUB 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., enter- 


tained the members of the Boston Reli- 
gious Press Club and their wives at 
dinner at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass., Wednesday evening, January 23. 
Present were Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, 
former editor of Zions Herald, and Mrs. 
Hartman, Dr. William E. Gilroy, former 
editor of Advance, and Mrs. Gilroy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Llewellyn Jones (Mr. Jones 
was formerly editor of the Christian 
Register) , the Rev. Frank Dunn, Public 
Relations director for the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches, and Mrs. 
Dunn, Rev. Charles A. Wyman, man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, and Mrs. Wyman, Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, editor of THe Curistran 
Leaver, and Mrs. Lalone. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write tod 
information to aha 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


————— a eee 
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HOW UTICA DOES IT 


Utica has the motive and the method 
which, when combined, insure success. 
Like Universalist parishes in many 
parts of the country, those in central 
New York are thoroughly awake and 
determined in regard to the John Mur- 
ray Atwood Fund for increased endow- 
ment of the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University. 

At Utica, for ‘stance, the alert 
young minister, the Rev. John Stewart 
MacPhee, and his people first set them- 
selves a worthy goal. They decided 
that they could and would raise $3,800 
for the Fund, that being the approx- 
imate expense of one student for the 
six years required to earn degrees in 
the College and Theological School. 

Then they proceeded with a cam- 
paign efficiently planned. A Commit- 
tee is at work with an aggressive chair- 
man. Other members are the minister, 
the financial secretary of the parish, a 
campaign treasurer, two _ representa- 
tives of the Women’s organization, and 
prominent men of business experience. 

It was decided to make the amount 
raised, while a part of the Atwood 
Fund, a special memorial to Rev. Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler, who had been a 
popular and powerful pastor. 

The minister sent to every family in 
the parish a convincing and persuasive 
letter, personally signed, asking for con- 
tributions of money or bonds.:Of course 
the folders and pledge cards issued by 
the Trustees of the School were en- 
closed. 

The Utica campaign is in its initial 
stage but already $2,250 has been re- 
ceived. Will the high goal be reached? 
Of course, for pastor and people have 
the spirit that wins. 


REPORT FROM 
MARLBORO, MASS. 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Society was held January 16. 
The reports showed the society to be 
in a healthy condition financially, and, 
while the church membership remains 
steady, the church school showed a gain. 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Frank P. Thrasher; clerk, 
Louis E. Burness; treasurer, Miss Mabel 
A. Fernald; Prudential Committee, 
George M. Moore, Mrs. George B. Her- 
rick, Mrs. Eva M. Coxon, Harry W. 
Fay, and Frank P. Thrasher. 

The pastor, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
has just completed his eighth year as 
minister in Marlboro. He has been in 
the ministry thirty-one years, with 
thirteen years as the minister of the 
Harrisville, R. I. church and_ eight 
years as minister in Marlboro. The 
other ten years were served on the Gray 
and New Gloucester, Kingfield and New 
Portland, Canton, Canton Point and 
Livermore, Maine, circuits, and at Taun- 
ton, Mass., in Universalist churches. 


DR. AND MRS. LEIGHTON 
CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George E. 
Leighton, now of Portland, Maine, and 
recently of Somerville, Mass. (where 
Dr. Leighton was minister of the First 
Universalist Church for more than 
thirty years), celebrated their Golden 
Wedding anniversary December 31. 

From the Gleaner, weekly bulletin of 
the First Universalist Church of Somer- 
ville, we take the following account of 
the occasion: 

“Mother and Dad” Leighton had a 
number of surprise callers at the East- 
Jand Hotel, Portland, Maine, last Satur- 
day. An excellent luncheon was previ- 
ously arranged at the hotel in one of the 
private dining rooms. A lovely basket 
of yellow chrysanthemums and yellow 
roses was presented to the Leightons in 
the name of our church, and a beautiful 
pair of candlesticks was presented by 
the Leighton Class—all in commemora- 
tion of their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary. It was a day full of joy and 
appreciation. “Mother and Dad” were 
delighted to see all, and especially those 
who had been in the Service for so 
many years. The Leightons were in 
good health and excellent spirits. The 
following made the trip to Portland: 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Watson, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Schwelm, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hodsdon, Captain Vincent Cam- 
pelia, Charles Noyes, Robert Proven- 
cher, and Dr. and Mrs. M. M. Sherman. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
SAMARITAN SOCIETY 


The Samaritan Society of the Rox- 
bury Church (affiliated with the Mas- 
sachusetts A. U. W.) is still active, and 
holds monthly meetings. January 17 the 
Society held its meeting at the home of 


Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley in’ 


Cambridge. After the business meeting 
a communion service was held, with Dr. 
Huntley officiating. Dr. Huntley spoke 
of the communion service as one of 
Remembrance and of Hope. In the 
beautiful candlelight he passed the 
bread and the cup. Then the service 
ended with singing “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds,” and the benediction. 

A social hour followed around a boun- 
tiful table. Mrs. Marie Parks was co- 


hostess with Mrs. Huntley. 


The Society sent a box of books for 
the Sunday School to Rev. Maurice 
Cobb, at Clinton, N. C. At the Christ- 
mas party many articles were brought 
for the sale at the Clara Barton Home. 
The Samaritan Society has held a 
“Shower” for the Bethany Union, and 
has participated in the drive for cloth- 
ing for the Dutch Relief. At the last 
meeting the Society voted to add some 
books to the library at the Jordan 
Neighborhood House at Suffolk, Va. 
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HARRY SHOOK 


The Rev. Harry Shook. dicd at Me- 
morial Hospital, Concord, NH... Jan- 
uary 26, after a short illness. 

Mr. Shook was born in Beardstown, 
Til, May 28, 1885, son of Cyrus C. 
and Amelia (Piehler) Shook. For many 
years he was a resident of Peoria, IIl., 
where he attended grade schools and 
graduated from Manual Training High 
School. Later he attended Bradley 


Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, and was 
a student at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, Il. 

Before his ordination in the Univer- 
salist ministry, 


Mr. Shook was em- 


FROM 


Bibles to Best Sellers 
ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM THE 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
-port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During @#he summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


" Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 

Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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‘time he was assistant to Rev. 


ployed as a bank clerk. For a short 
Dr. Bar- 
low G. Carpenter at Peoria, and held 
his first independent pastorate in St. 
Paul’s church, Webster City, Iowa, 

In April, 1917, Rev. Mr. Shook was 
commissioned lieutenant and chaplain 
in the Second Infantry, and served at 
Camp Cody, N. M., where he was 
transferred to the 109th Engineers. He 
was Overseas in France for a year, at- 
tached to the largest base hospital on 
the Western Front. 

Mr. Shook returned to Webster City 
in July, 1919, and in the fall of that 
year he was stricken with encephalitis. 
In 1920 he began a four-year pastorate 
at St. Paul’s church, Brunswick, Maine, 
and January 1, 1924, he came to Con- 
cord as pastor of White Memorial Uni- 
versalist church. He resigned his pas- 
torate there in 1929, due to failing 
health, later organizing a Universalist 
church at Floral Park, L. I. 

Always an active member of vet- 
erans’ organizations, Rev. Mr. Shook 
was past commander of Concord post, 
American Legion, and at the time of 
his death was chaplain of the post. He 
was chaplain of the New Hampshire 
Veterans’ Association and secretary of 
the 109th Engineers Association. He 
was a member of the Wonalancet club; 
Acadia chapter, O. E. 8., of Peoria; Blue 
lodge of Peoria; formerly was president 
and secretary of the Concord Kiwanis 


club; and the Concord Ministers’ con- 
ference. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 


Irene (Maywald) Shook; a son, Frank- 
lin F. Shook of Plymouth, Mich.; a 
grandson, Thomas Frederick Shook of 
Plymouth, Mich.; three brothers, C. 
Elmer and Elgin Shook of Peoria and 
Lester Shook of Pontiac, IIl.; nieces, 
nephews and cousins. 

Funeral services were held at White 
Memorial Universalist Church, Con- 
cord, January 29, with the Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell officiating. 
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Obituary 


WILLIAM L. RICKETTS 
William L. Ricketts, 


zen of 


highly-esteemed_citi- 
Monson, and lifelong Universalist, 
died at his home in Monson Christmas Eve. 
Mr. Ricketts was born in Wales, Mass., in 
1867, son of William J. Ricketts and Mary 
Eliza Parker. 
when he was three years old. 

For years Mr. Ricketts was en- 
gaged in the textile business. In 1932 he 
retired from the partnership of Ricketts and 
Shaw Woolen Company. He was a charter 
member of the First Universalist Church of 
Monson, 


The family moved to Monson 


many 


and throughout the years gave 
generously of both time and money in pro- 
moting the cause of Christian liberalism. 
For thirty-five years he served as superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Sunday School. 
He was for fifty-two years clerk of the par- 
ish, and served for many years as deacon 

Mr. Ricketts was as 
munity citizen as he was loyal and active 
as churchman. He was president of the 
Monson Savings Bank, director of the 
Monson National Bank, vice-president of the 
Home for the Aged, president of the Library 
Association. At various times of his life he 
served his town as assessor. school commit- 
teeman, 


was a Thirty-Second Degree Mason. 


active as a com- 


and cemetery commissioner. He 


Funeral services were held at the home. 
Thursday, December 27. The Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Farnsworth, minister of the Monson 
Universalist Church, officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. J. Albert Clark, minister of the 
Congregational Church, and the Rey. Al- 
fred L. O’Brien, minister of the Methodist 
Church. 

Mr. Ricketts is survived by his 


Grace Blackford Ricketts. 


widow 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Granted Reciprocal Fellowship to How- 
a member of the Congrega- 
Church, similar 


ard Boardman, 
Christian 
Maine. 

Transferred to Massachusetts, 
Peck. 

Accepted on transfer from Iowa, Ern- 
est M. Whitesmith, acting in behalf of the 
Georgia Fellowship Committee. 

Esruer A. RicHarpson, Secretary 
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tional following 
action by 


William W. 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
‘OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license to ordained clergyman 
granted to Joseph L. Sullivan of Claremont. 


John Robert Gee of Winchester and 
"George B. Marsh of Alstead removed from 
fellowship on leaving state and denomina- 
‘tion. 

J. Wayne Hasxett, Secretary 


| Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


i For the Season 1945-46 the _ lectures 
| usually held at King’s Chapel will be re- 
| placed by a course of six illustrated lec- 
i tures to be given in the Lecture Hall of 

the Boston Public Library, Copley Square. 


| THE EARLY CHURCH IN THE LIGHT 
| OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


Mar. 6—The Church Enters the Ancient 
City. Mar. 13—The Church Develops an 
Art. Mar. 20—The Church Competes with 

| the City’s Cults. Mar. 27—The Church 

4 Creates a Popular Religious Literature. 

4 Apr. 3—The Church Builds a Sanctuary. 

} Apr. 10—The Church Dominates the An- 
cient City. 


By REV. CARL H. KRAELING 


Ph.D., Dr. Theol. 
Buckingham Professor of New Testament 
| Criticism and Interpretation, and Curator 
| of Antiquities from Gerasa in the Gallery 
{ of Fine Arts, Yale University. 


On Wednesday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 


All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


Abingdon Books 


down because it was like reading just so many meaningless words? 


Crackling 


The Father of Our Country, it seems, 
possessed a quiet, dry sense of humor 
not very often revealed in the stories 
of his life. When Washington was 
twenty-five he journeyed to Boston, and 
on the way stopped at the Philipse man- 
sion, in Putnam County, New York, 
where he fell under the charms of the 
lovely Mary Philipse, aged twenty. He 
proposed marriage, but the lady pleaded 
for time. “J think,’ young.George re- 
corded in his diary, “ye ladye was not 
in ye moode.” 

In time Mary Philipse married a 
wealthy Royalist sympathizer, Roger 
Morris. Came the war of the Reyolu- 
tion, and Roger Morris and his house- 
hold, being Tories, were forced to flee 
in the face of Washington’s advancing 
army. Just twenty-two years after 
Mary Philipse had rejected his marriage 
proposal, George Washington took pos- 
session of the Roger Morris mansion 
for his headquarters. 

“T move in here,” said General Wasb- 
ington to his aide, Col. Aaron Burr, “for 
sentimental reasons—I have a small and 
indirect claim on the place.”—Christian 
Science Monitor 


“John, I bought some sheets, pillow 
cases, and blankets today. Shall I put 
them down im my budget as cover 
charge or overhead?”—Contributed. 


Waiting for the light to change at 
Madison and Forty-eighth Street the 


other day, we stood beside a couple of - 


executive-looking young men in gray 
flannels and knitted ties. We like te 
think of such fellows as having minds 
like pin-striped steel traps, but our faith 
was definitely shaken by what we heard 
“IT know, I know,” one of them was say- 
ing. “I AM trying to understand the 
problem. But what I have to do is put 
myself in my own shoes.”"—The New 
Yorker. 


“How far down do you want to sit?” 


asked the ticket man of a woman at the 


box-office window. 3 
“Why, all the way, of course,” she 
snapped.—E xchange. : 


For an hour fa had been the pest of 


the party. His imitations were terrible, 
ranging from George Arliss to a hum- 
mingbird. i 

“What would you like to see me 
imitate now?” asked the bore. 


Man in audience: “How about a | 
ground hog that’s seen his shadow?”— | 


Exchange. 


Betty: Did you hear about the chap 
who stayed up all night figuring out 
where the sun went when it went down? 

Oliver: No, what happened? 

Betty: It finally dawned on him— 
Clippings. 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


How many times have you talked about reading the Bible? And how many times have you put the Book 


“T’d like to read the Bible but I don’t know anything about it’’? 


‘To help you in your Bible study there is a series of booklets called KNOW YOUR BIBLE, written by Roy 
L. Smith. There are twelve books in the series. The first is How Your Bible Grew Up, an introduction; the 
second tells of the First World State, and refers to the prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. The third 
and fourth books deal with scriptures written under Dictators, by refugees. They explain the first Jewish Bible 
(first five books of the modern Bible) and the Jewish thinkers, Ezra, Ruth, Jonah, as well as the philosophers 


and poets, Job and Solomon. 


The last five booklets of the KNOW YOUR BIBLE Series explain portions of the New Testament: 


And how many times have you said, 


Two tell 


about Paul; another, the general letters; one, the John books; and the last, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and the Acts. 


These readable books are the essence of simplicity. 
commonly asked about the Bible by laymen. 


. 1. How Your Bible Grew Up. Introduction. 


2. The Bible and the First World State 
Hosea, Micah, Isaiah). 


‘8 Writing Scriptures Under Dictators. 


4. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture. 


5. The First Jewish Bible. 


Order the KNOW YOUR BIBLE SERIES from 
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(Amos, 


The Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Each one answers as many as two hundred questions 
Each book is sixty-four pages of fast-moving, interesting read- 
ing for the average reader or teacher who really wishes to add to his understanding of the Bible. 


Send for the KNOW YOUR BIBLE Series: Single copies 25c, any six (6) for $1.40, or the full set for $2.60. 


-. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists. 
- Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship. 
. Paul Begins the New Testament. 

. Paul Writes Scripture In Prison. 

- Three Letters and Five Tracts. 

- The John Books. 

- Three Gospels and A History. 
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